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OVER  100  YEARS  OF  "KNOW  HOW’’ 


(Founded:  Paris,  1834 — London,  1637) 

The  experience,  knowledge  and  skill  of  111  years  are  embodied  in  this  superb 
trumpet.  *  Trumpeters  the  world  over  have  shown  a  decided  Bessoa 
preference  through  the  years.  *  Meticulously  handmade  of  the  finest 

materials,  by  men,  many  of  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  been 
Besson  craftsmen  for  two  to  three  generations. 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  AMERICAS  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 

251  Fourth  Avo.,  Now  York  City 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER! 


U/e'Ae, 

^oinq,  (plcuxA,! 


9  To  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  be 
exact. 

9  When  the  Music  Educators' 
National  Conference  opens  in 
Cleveland  on  March  27th  we'll  be 
there. 

9  You'll  be  there,  too,  we  hope. 
Because,  if  we  haven't  already 
met  you,  we  sincerely  want  to 
make  your  acquaintance  at 
Cleveland. 

9  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
booth  in  Convention  Hall  will  be 
a  congenial  rallying  place  for 
friends  both  old  and  new. 

9  We'll  be  seeing  you  .  .  . 


The 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


. . .  Plays  the  First  Post-War 
HOLTON  Trumpet  to  be  Delivered 
in  America’s  Music  Capital 


Musicians,  everywhere,  appreciate  the  ease  of 
blowing,  flexibility,  responsiveness  and  dynamic 
tone  of  HOLTON  Instruments.  Mr.  C.  E.  Mc- 
Cormic,  trumpeter  with  "Dacita  and  Her  Orches¬ 
tra”  —  widely  known  for  society  and  exclusive 
club  engagements  —  has  played  HOLTON  Trum¬ 
pets  for  a  number  of  years.  His  is  the  privilege  of 
receiving  the  first  post-war  HOLTON  trumpet 
delivered  in  New  York  City. 

The  new  HOLTONS  are  now  on  display  at 
your  dealers’.  Inspea  and  order  the  instrument 
of  your  choice. 

TRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

Th«  most  authantic  book  avar 
publitkad  on  fh!s  (ubjact. 

Makat  it  aasy,  for  baginnar  or 
axpart.  Fully  illuttratad.  Prica 
$1.00  postpaid.  Ordar  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


HOLTON 


MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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ON  THE  COVER 

The  two  smiting  little  mejorettes  adorning 
the  cover  of  this  month's  SCHOOL  h^U- 
SICIAN  are  the  twin  mascots  of  the  Plane- 
view  Majorettes,  whose  story  appears  on 
page  18. 

There  names  are  Patsy  Sue  and  Billy  Lou 
Widener,  and  whether  that's  reading  from 
left  to  right  or  right  to  left  is  anybody's 
guess.  The  girls  are  identical  twins,  and 
only  their  proud  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton  Widener  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  can  call 
them  correctly  every  time. 

Patsy  and  Billy  are  the  hit  of  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Majorettes,  for  they  not 
only  strut  and  twirl  with  professional  polish 
but  sing  and  tap  dance  as  well. 


Grand  Island,  Nebraska. — Uniforms  in 
direct  contrast  with  those  worn  for  the 
past  17  years  will  be  adopted  by  the  high 
school  band.  The  former  navy  blue  out- 
tlts  will  be  replaced  by  trousers  of  light 
grey  with  gold  stripes,  coats  of  bright 
red  with  gold-colored  lining,  and  red  and 
grey  shako  hats  with  gold  feathers.  White 
belts  will  complete  the  uniforms.  School 
officials  hope  they  will  be  available  for 
the  spring  concert. 

Norfolk,  Nebraska. — The  Stanton  Band 
entertained  its  radio  audience  with  45 
minutes  of  delightful  music  over  station 
WJAG  late  in  January.  The  broadcast 
originated  from  the  Raabe  opera  house. 
John  Abart  directed  the  band. 

Clarinda,  lotoa. — World  War  I  and  II 
veterans  at  the  state  hospital  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  group  of  high  school  band 
members.  The  program,  arranged  by 
James  S.  Pittam,  consisted  of  a  clarinet 
solo  by  Addie  Mae  Pittam,  cello  solo  by 
Shirley  Burton,  a  violin  solo  by  Evelyn 
Pesler,  a  drum  solo  by  Jack  Arthur — 
piano  solo  by  Mara  Guena  Lecuona,  and 
selections  by  the  brass  sextet.  The  boys 
enjoyed  the  program  and  expressed  their 
appreciation.  Looks  like  something  we 
ought  to  have  more  of. 
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Lennox,  South  Dakota.  —  The  January 
meeting  of  the  I'arent  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  enlightened  by  a  short  band 
concert,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R. 
Guderyahn. 


Josef  Oszuscik,  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 

Josef  Onusclk,  personable  music  director  at  Hattiesburg  High  School,  has  the  reputation  ' 
among  other  Magnolia  State  bandmasters  of  being  a  stiff  pace-setter.  His  1945  organisa¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  marched  off  with  a  string  of  first-place  honors  in  State  and  Clinic  com-  j 
petitions  that  caused  rivals  to  rub  their  chins  reflectively  and  wonder  "how  the  fellow  i 
does  it."  ,  j 

Mr.  Oszuscik  would  be  only  too  happy  to  give  to  all  comers  the  formula  of  how  ha  ; 
"does  it."  It's  a  tried  and  tested  elixir,  almost  always  successful,  compounded  of  equal  ' 
parts  of  work,  study  and  experience.  Mr.  Oszuscik's  musical  education  has  ranged  from  tha  j 
College  of  Hard  Knocks  to  the  finest  tutelage  the  academic  world  has  to  offer.  After  two  J' 
years  at  DePauw  University,  he  went  on  tour  with  a  number  of  organizations,  gaining  a  world  ^ 
of  well-rounded  experience  and  amplifying  this  with  further  study  as  circumstances  allowed. 
During  this  period  his  studies  included  training  at  the  Indiana  University  Extension,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.;  clarinet  under  Domenico  De  Caprio  at  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Woodwind  School. 
Chicago;  and  a  period  of  study  with  Robert  Lindemann.  The  year  1937  found  him  occupy¬ 
ing  a  chair  in  the  Chicago  Civic  Orchestra.  Shortly  thereafter  he  matriculated  at  th* 
VanderCook  School  of  Music,  receiving  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  woodwinds  and 
Music  Education. 

In  February,  1932,  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  printed  the  picture  (left)  of  a  young  high 
school  clarinetist  who  had  swept  first  place  in  District,  State,  and  National  competition.  Th* 
name  was  Joe  Oszuscik — a  lad  who  knew  how  to  win.  That  same  "know-how",  together  with 
thorough  musicianship,  is  what  he  is  imparting  to  his  Hattiesburg  students  today.  Hii  . 
leadership  in  the  profession  was  again  attested  to  by  his  recent  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Mississippi  Band  and  Orchestra  Directors  Association  and  his  appointment  to  th* 
Board  of  State  Music  Examiners.  * 


In  the  February,  1932,  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Josef  Onuscik 
appeared  like  this,  complete  with 
medals.  Today  he  is  one  of  those 
progressive  bandmasters  who  "are 
making  America  musical." 


“Jhsuf,  CbtSL  Tlflaldnq, 

CbmJum,  TIljuAkai" 
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Over  175  Vivid 
Diagrams  of 
Twirling  Tricks 
and  Stunts 


•  BATON  TWIRLING  is  published  for 
those  who  want  to  create  sensational 
crowd-pleasing  stunts  and  appeals— twirl- 
ers  who  want  to  out  in  their  field, 

earn  the  spotlight,  win  applause. 

BATON  TWIRLING  is  the  work  of 
three  famous  authorities— Major  Wm. 
Boothe,  Ray  Gaedke  and  Fred  W.  Miller. 
It  contains  over  175  easy  to  follow  dia¬ 
grammatic  illustrations  which  carry  you, 
step  by  step,  through' every  stage  of  a  "bag 
of  tricks"  that  ranges  from  simple  move¬ 
ments  to  the  most  advanced  stunts. 

First  BATON  TWIRLING  gives  you 
that  all-important  mastery  of  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  fundamentals.  Then  it  gives  you  a 
dazzling  repertoire  of  tricks  and  stunts 
from  which  you  can  work  out  1001  in¬ 
teresting  and  distinctive  variations  —  all 
for  a  single  dollar  bill! 


230  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVEN^ 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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Ask  your  dealer  for 
BATON  TWIRLING. 
If  he  can’t  supply 
you,  order  direct. 
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What  is  your  Band  or  Orchestra  doing  to  promote  com¬ 
munity  appreciation  of  instrumental  instruction  in  the 
schools?  This  movement  needs  publicity.  Send  your  news, 
stories  and  pictures.  Clinics,  trips,  dance  bands,  parents 
clubs — they  all  make  news. 
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Remodel 


your 

Rehearsal  Hall 

-and  hear  the  DUierencel 

By  Sidneif. 

Conductor,  Maury  High  School  Band,  Norfolk,  Va. 


•  THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROVIDING 
ADEQUATE  REHEARSAL  FACILI¬ 
TIES  in  a  large  city  high  school,  built 
without  any  provision  for  band  or 
orchestra,  has  finally  been  solved  for 
the  Maury  High  School  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Through  the  continuous  efforts  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wilkins,  Supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  Norfolk  Public  Schools,  a  15 
year  struggle  with  almost  impossible 
conditions  has  been  brought  to  an 
end. 

As  is  usually  the  case  where  the 
Board  of  Education  is  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  separate  building  for  instru¬ 
mental  music,  the  band  and  orchestra 
are  forced  to  rehearse  in  an  unused 
classroom,  auditorium  stage,  or  gym¬ 
nasium.  In  our  case,  we  were  given 
a  class  room  which  measured  27'6" 
deep,  37'6"  wide,  and  12'6'’  high.  Acous¬ 
tically  the  room  was  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory,  having  concrete  fioor,  walls, 
and  ceiling.  Besides  being  too  smali 
to  house  any  normal  sized  instru¬ 
mental  group,  there  was  no  room  for 
storage  of  instruments,  music,  or  uni¬ 
forms.  Any  large  instruments,  such 
as  percussion,  string  basses,  tubas,  etc., 
had  to  be  left  in  various  corners  of 
the  room,  affording  them  no  protec¬ 
tion  whatsoever,  and  lending  a  very 
untidy  appearance  to  the  room. 

The  approximate  cost  of  our  re¬ 
modeling  was  about  $2,500,  using 
school  labor  throughout.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  cost  would  have  run 
over  $5,000,  had  the  work  been  done 
under  contract.  It  consisted  of  adding 
two-thirds  of  the  next  class  room  to 
the  width  of  the  band  room.  This  ex¬ 


tended  our  room  22'.  Half  of  this 
space  was  used  to  enlarge  the  re¬ 
hearsal  room  proper,  and  the  other 
half  divided  into  three  small  rooms 
to  be  used  as  director’s  office,  library, 
and  instrument  storage  room.  A 
wooden  sub-floor  and  top-floor  were 
installed  and  acoustic  Celotex  was 
put  on  the  ceiling  and  also  dropped 
to  the  upper  picture  molding  around 
the  walls  of  the  room.  The  windows 
were  draped,  although  not  with  ma¬ 
terial  sufficiently  heavy  to  absorb 
sound.  We  still  feel  that  the  room 
is  a  bit  too  "live,"  and  contemplate 


dropping  the  acoustic  Celotex  down 
to  the  low'er  picture  molding  next 
summer. 

Wood  was  used  for  the  fiooring,  as 
we  happened  to  have  it  on  hand  and 
wished  to  keep  our  remodeling  cost 
down  to  a  minimum.  The  possible 
future  installation  of  heavy  linoleum 
would  perhaps  enhance  the  acoustic 
|)roperties  of  the  room. 

No  provision  was  made  for  practice  . 
rooms,  as  the  additional  space  which 
would  have  been  needed  was  not  avail¬ 
able.  However,  since  we  have  the 
use  of  any  vacant  class  rooms  in  the 


Streamlined  tor  better  music 


Another  "attar"  view  of  tha  Maury  High  School  rahaartal  room.  Pleasant,  roomy, 
with  improved  acouttici,  tha  room  hat  already  begun  to  pay  off  in  improved  band 
and  orchestral  performance.  The  use  of  school  labor  and  materials  saved  about 
$2500  in  remodeling  costs. 
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Hart't  what  Mr.  Bar9  and  hit  craw  startad  with — an  ordinary  classroom.  It  was  too 
small  tor  any  normal  tixad  instrumental  group;  there  was  no  room  tor  storage;  and 
the  acoustics  were  hardly  enhanced  by  concrete  walls,  ceilings  and  floors. 


building  after  school,  we  are  able  to 
manage  quite  well. 

The  three  rooms  which  were  con¬ 
structed  on  the  side  of  the  rehearsal 
room  were  necessarily  email  due  to 
the  overall  amount  of  space.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  many  conferences  held  be^ 
tween  instructors  in  the  department, 
it  was  felt  that  three  rooms  were 
definitely  needed.  Therefore,  great  ef¬ 
forts  were  taken  to  be  sure  every  bit 
of  apace  was  utilized. 

The  director’s  office  measures 
10'6''x6'6".  On  the  wail  behind  the 
desk  is  a  shelf  19"  wide.  This  is  used 
as  a  combined  book-shelf  and  instru¬ 
ment  repair  bench.  On  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  shelf  is  a  small  nine- 
drawer  cabinet  which  contains  all  nec¬ 
essary  tools  and  accessories  for  minor 
repairs.  There  is  sufficient  space  for 
a  large  desk,  typewriter  and  table, 
and  a  small  music  cabinet.  While  this 
office  is  certainly  not  spacious,  it  is 
arranged  to  give  the  director  privacy 
for  individual  conferences;  do  any 
necessary  desk  work;  and  carry  on 
the  numerous  details  which  are  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  organization. 

The  middle  room,  which  is  used  as 
a  library,  measures  10'6"x6'6".  On  the 
left  wall  is  a  five-shelf  sorting  rack, 
wbkh  is  used  for  distributing  music 
and  keeping  folios  between  rehearsals. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  three 
file  cabinets  and  an  office  desk  on 
the  other  wall.  Eventually  we  hope 
to  have  file  cabinets  along  the  entire 


wall.  At  that  time  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  sorting 
rack,  putting  it  on  wheels  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  the  band  room  proper  so  it 
will  be  available  when  needed. 

The  third  room  is  used  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  Instruments.  Its  measurements 
are  only  8'9"xl0'6",  but  as  the  instru- 


Alter 


lubiits  are  put  in  bins  built  along 
both  walls,  and  six  shelves  high,  we 
are  able  to  provide  room  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  134  instruments  and  can  also 
store  sousaphone  cases  and  tympani 
trunks  on  top  of  the  cabinets. 

All  instruments,  with  the  exception 
of  percussion,  string  basses,  cellos,  and 
sousaphones  are  stored  in  this  room. 
Empty  cases  are  kept  in  the  assigned 
bins  while  the  organizations  are  re¬ 
hearsing.  Separate  cabinets  for  the 
string  basses  and  cellos  were  built 
in  the  recesses  of  the  wall.  Sousa¬ 
phones,  which  are  on  stands,  and  per¬ 
cussion  instruments  are  left  in  their 
regular  places  between  rehearsals,  as 
an  almost  identical  “set-up”  is  used 
in  both  band  and  orchestra. 

Although  we  have  only  been  in  this 
new  room  three  months,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  derived  many  benefits  from  the 
improved  conditions.  If  present  plans 
materialize,  we  will  be  ^le  to  have 
the  same  type  of  rehearsal  room  for 
one  of  our  Junior  High  Schools.  At 
the  present  time  this  group  is  forced 
to  use  an  auditorium,  which  means 
constant  setting  of  chairs  and  stands. 
'The  storage  space,  which  is  entirely 
inadequate,  is  quite  a  distance  from 
the  stage. 

Norfolk  has  had  many  problems 
with  its  instrumental  music  depart¬ 
ment,  and  this  solution  to  one  of  the 
greatest  is  looked  upon  by  those  most 
vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  department  as  a  rebirth  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  for  the  Norfolk  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools. 


And  here's  the  wey  it  looked  when  the  Meury  High  School  students  had  finished 
The  room  has  been  enlarged,  wooden  floors  and  Celotex  ceiling  installed,  instru¬ 
ment  storage  cabinets  built  in,  and  rooms  added  for  library  and  director's  office. 
"A  15  year  struggle  with  almost  impossible  conditions  brought  to  an  end,”  says 
Mr.  Berg. 
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Memories  of  the 
"Golden  Era"- 


when 


JOHN  HAZEL 


was  Jules  Levy's  Rival 


By  Quudih,  dt.  AvJdn, 


•  IT  IS  INDEED  A  GREAT  PRIVI¬ 
LEGE  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  the  story  of  the 
present-day  Dean  of  American  Cornet 
Virtuosos — an  artist  of  first  rank  who 
was  a  noted  rival  of  none  other  than 
the  immortal  Jules  Levy  more  than 
50  years  ago — John  Hazel  of  Montours- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

Although  practically  unknown  to  the 
younger  generation  in  this  hectic  age 
of  jazz,  the  name  of  John  Hazel  is 
still  a  veritable  household  word 
among  the  cornet  “fans”  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  Golden  Age  of  Cornet  Soloists 
which  existed  from  the  days  of  Ar- 
buckle-Levy  to  Clarke-Couturier.  The 
writer  owned  several  Kdison  phono¬ 
graph  recordings  made  by  John  Hazel 
as  far  back  as  1905,  including  Hazel's 
own  celebrated  solo,  “Le  Secret  Pol¬ 
ka,"  and  Herbert  L.  Clarke’s  cornet 
duet,  “The  Friendly  Rivals,”  as  played 
by  Clarke  and  Hazel,  What  price  fond 
memories! 

John  Hazel  was  l)orn  at  Belief onte, 
Penna.  on  Sept.  28,  1865,  the  son  of 
Frank  and  Margaret  Hazel.  He  was 
one  of  3  brothers — the  oldest  of  whom 
(George)  also  played  the  cornet.  A 
younger  brother  was  named  Frank, 
but  he  was  not  a  musician.  At  this 
time  of  writing,  George  (89  years  old) 
still  lives. 

John  was  only  9  years  old  when 
he  began  the  study  of  his  favorite 
instrument.  He  evidently  took  to  the 
cornet  as  a  duck  takes  to  water:  for 
he  informs  me  that  he  had  no  in¬ 
structors  other  than  Arban’s  Cele¬ 
brated  Method  for  Cornet — and  he 
naively  adds:  “I  played  every  note  in 
it."  His  progress  was  truly  phenome¬ 
nal,  for  he  went  to  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exhibition  (1876)  as  a 
member  of  the  Stopper  Band  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  before  he  was  10  years 
old.  His  first  solo  in  public  was  at 
the  Albion  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  in  1883  when  he  was  but  17 
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"Uncle  John"  at  he  celebrated  hit  80th  birthday  recently  at  hit  home  in  Montourtville,  P*' 
He  only  withed  that  Author  Larkin  could  tee  him  march  at  the  head  of  the  Rapatz  Band 
in  latt  year't  Armittice  Day  parade. 


V, 


Th«  famous  Repasz  Band  of  30  years  ago,  with  Director  John  Hazel  holding  the  baton. 
Sousa  praised  Itieir  music,  envied  their  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation.  Today,  in  its  1 1 5th 
year,  the  band  is  still  going  strong. 


years  old  and  a  member  of  the  hotel, 
orchestra  at  that  time. 

John  Hazel  never  played  trumpet 
in  all  his  life,  nor  any  instrument 
other  than  the  cornet,  even  while  play¬ 
ing  with  orchestras.  As  a  very  young 
man  he  played  solo  cornet  with  many 
of  the  flnest  concert  bands,  such  as 
Hadley’s  National  Band  of  Providence, 
R.  I.;  the  Germania  Band  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra: 
all  the  various  Regimental  Bands  in 
New  York  City,  including  Gilmore’s 
Band  after  Victor  Herbert  assumed 
leadership  subsequent  to  D.  W.  Reeves’ 
departure.  But  in  1890,  two  years 
prior  to  “Pat”  Gilmore’s  decease, 
young  Hazel  went  to  New  York  as 
guest  soloist  with  Gilmore’s  famed 
22nd  Regiment  New  York  National 
Guard  Band.  He  wrote  to  us  recently 
that  he  regards  that  episode  as  the 
highlight  of  his  career.  In  later  years 
he  also  played  with  Sousa’s  Band. 

On  Sept.  1st,  1887,  John  Hazel  was 
married  to  Miss  Sophie  M.  Langgans. 
The  couple  never  had  any  children. 
As  a  cornet  soloist.  Hazel  travelled 
extensively  throughout  the  United 
States,  appearing  In  the  leading  the¬ 
atres  in  all  the  larger  cities.  While 
his  range  may  not  have  been  quite 
as  extensive  as  those  of  other  soloists 
we  have  already  written  up  In  the 
columns  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 


John  Hazel  was  justly  famous  for  his 
exceptional  facility  of  technique.  His 
compass  extended  from  Pedal  C  an 
octave  below  Low  C  up  to  High  E-flat 
above  High  C.  He  is  the  artist  of 
whom  Brua  C.  Keefer,  band  instru¬ 
ment  maker,  said  to  us  in  August, 
1911,  “Clarke  has  the  better  tone, 
but  Hazel  has  the  better  execution.” 
Any  one  who  has  ever  heard  Dr. 
Clarke  in  his  prime  can  imagine  Ha¬ 
zel’s  amazing  genius. 

With  such  a  national  reputation  as 
a  technical  wizard  of  the  cornet,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  John  Hazel  became 
the  rival  of  Jules  Levy,  whom  the 
late  Dr.  Clarke  declared  was  “the 
most  brilliant  and  powerful  soloist  of 
the  age.”  During  the  summer  seasons 
of  1891  and  1892  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  both  Levy  and  Hazel  were  en¬ 
gaged  as  rival  attractions:  Levy  played 
on  one  of  the  large  piers,  while  Hazel 
performed  at  Schaufler’s  Garden.  The 
Garden  seated  3,000  persons  and  was 
packed  every  night.  Proving  that 
Hazel’s  admirers  were  as  staunch  as 
Levy’s  own. 

Despite  their  intense  rivalry.  Levy 
was  honest  enough  to  recognize  that 
John  Hazel  was  a  star  of  the  flrst 
magnitude,  for  during  those  early 
years  of  the  ’“Gay  Nineties”  It  was 
Hazel  himself  who  succeeded  the  great 
Levy  as  flrst  cornetlst  in  the  Levy- 


Winternitz  Concert  Company.  Some 
tribute  indeed! 

We  wrote  to  ask  “Uncle  John”  what 
he  regards  as  the  most  amusing  in¬ 
cident  of  his  long  career.  We  quote 
his  own  words:  “In  1903  I  went  with 
a  New  York  Band  to  a  Convention 
in  Baltimore.  We  had  a  picked  band 
of  25  men.  We  captured  a  $500  prize. 
When  I  got  up  to  play  my  solo,  there 
was  Jules  L^vy  up  against  the  plat¬ 
form,  but  that  did  not  bother  me — 
that  made  me  play  better  than  ever." 

In  that  same  year  (1903)  Hazel 
commenced  to  make  recordings  of 
cornet  solos  for  the  EMison  Phonograph 
Company.  Other  than  himself,  he  re¬ 
gards  the  following  six  artists  as  “all- 
time  top-notchers”  of  the  cornet; 
Jules  Levy,  Mathew  Arbuckle,  Walter 
Emerson,  Walter  B.  Rogers,  Herbert 
L.  Clarke,  and  C.  A.  (“Del”)  Stalgers. 
Re  the  last  named.  Dr.  Clarke  him¬ 
self  stated  a  few  years  ago:  “Staigers 
is  the  greatest  living  cornetist — others 
imitate;  he  creates.”  Hazel’s  favorites 
on  the  trombone  were  Arthur  Pryor 
and  Leo  A.  Zimmerman:  Simone  Man- 
tia  on  the  euphonium. 

When  we  asked  “Uncle  John”  which 
experience  he  enjoyed  best  of  all — 
band  work,  orchestra  work,  solo  work 
— he  replied,  “Band  work.”  And  so, 
after  many  seasons  of  constant  road 
work  with  its  perpetual  discomforts  of 
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travel,  Haiel  returned  to  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  in  1910  to  “settle  down," 
but  not  for  long.  In  May  of  that  same 
year  be  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
famous  Repasz  Band  in  that  city. 

The  Repasz  .Band  is  one  of  the  oldest 
concert  and  military  bands  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  It  was  organized  on  Au¬ 
gust  15,  1831,  and  has  maintained  an 
unbroken  existence  from  that  time  un¬ 
til  now.  The  only  other  band  that  we 
know  of  which  goes  even  beyond  this 
early  date  is  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Band,  founded  in  1828. 

The  “father”  of  the  Repasz  Band 
was  J.  L.  Mussina.  At  first  it  was 
known  as  the  “Williamsport  Band." 
The  original  instrumentation  com¬ 
prised  flutes,  clarinets,  a  piccolo,  and 
but  one  brass  instrument,  a  French 
horn,  played  by  C.  Lawrence,  a  soldier 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  first 
period  of  the  band's  existence  extended 
from  1831  to  1840.  In  1838  Daniel 
Repasz  came  to  Williamsport  and  be¬ 
came  a  menkber  of  the  band  in  1840. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  character, 
a  student  and  a  master  of  music,  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  develop  a  band. 
Soon  the  organization  was  changed 
over  into  a  brass  band,  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  it  received  many  en¬ 
gagements  from  all  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory.  Its  first  appearance 
on  a  national  occasion  was  when  it 
accompanied  the  Pennsylvania  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  1841  convention  in  Balti¬ 
more  which  nominated  Henry  Clay 
for  the  presidency. 

From  this  time  on  Daniel  Repasz 
came  more  and  more  to  the  front  as 
the  man  to  whom  the  organization  was 
indebted  for  its  progress.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this,  the  band  was  named  “Re¬ 
pasz  Band”  in  1859.  Space  forbids 
listing  the  names  of  all  the  various 
conductors  in  succession.  Suffice  it 
to  state  that  when  Bandmaster  W.  H. 
Wood  died  in  May,  1910,  John  Hazel 
was  immediately  elected  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  still  occupies  after  35 
years  of  faithful  servioe. 

The  citizens  of  Williamsport  are 
justly  proud  of  the  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  made  by  the  great  Repasz  Band. 
As  for  the  band  members,  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  local  community  spirit 
was  more  than  amply  Justified  when, 
on  May  31,  1915,  a  disastrous  fire 
completely  destroyed  the  Lycoming 
Opera  House — then  the  band’s  head¬ 
quarters.  Most  of  the  instruments  and 
uniforms,  and  all  of  the  music  and 
other  equipment  were  lost.  The  public 
spontaneously  came  to  the  rescue  most 
liberally,  and  on  the  day  alter  the  fire 
the  bond  filled  an  engagement  it  had 
made  to  play  a  concert;  and  on  June 
14,  1915,  it  played  at  Bucknsll  Uni¬ 
versity  with  brand-neto  equipment. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  personal 


testimonies  to  the  Repass  Band  come 
from  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa.  With 
his  own  band  he  was  being  entertained 
in  the  Repasz  Band  rooms.  Addressing 
Mr.  Harry  Parker,  the  Repasz  man¬ 
ager,  the  March  King  said:  “You  have 
what  I  cannot  buy — ^a  loyalty  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  without  which  an  organiza¬ 
tion  like  yours  must  be  mediocre.  Your 
band  has  risen  above  that.”  Incident¬ 
ally  the  Repasz  Band  has  entertained 
every  band  of  prominence  visiting  Wil¬ 
liamsport  from  the  days  of  Patrick 
S.  Gilmore  until  now. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
the  Repasz  Band  became  the  regi¬ 
mental  band  of  the  11th  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Infantry  during  three 


John  Hazel,  about  1915.  Hit  cornet 
duels  with  Jules  Levy  were  already 
musical  history. 

months  of  volunteer  service.  On  Sept. 
2,  1861,  it  was  again  mustered  into 
service  with  the  29th  Regiment  In¬ 
fantry,  with  Which  it  served  until 
July  19,  1862,  when  it  was  mustered 
out.  Later  on  the  band  became  the 
8th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  Band.  It 
was  with  this  regiment  at  the  close 
of  the  war  and  was  at  Lee’s  sur¬ 
render,  drawn  up  in  line  and  playing 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  and 
“Rally  Round  the  Flag,”  alternating 
with  a  Confederate  band  opposite, 
which  played  “Dixie”  and  “The  Bon¬ 
nie  Blue  Flag.”  It  serenaded  General 
Gregg  at  Petersburg  after  the  sur¬ 
render  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
and  participated  in  all  the  excitement 
of  the  closing  scenes  of  that  campaign. 
It  is  said  that  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  serenade  to  Gregg  the  General 
set  out  a  pail  full  of  applejack  and 
a  dipper,  and  there  v>a»  no  more  »ere- 
nading  for  H  hours. 

The  most  important  engagement  the 


Repasz  Band  ever  filled  was  when  it  P 
proudly  performed  for  a  week  at  Brit. ' 
Pa.,  as  the  Official  Band  during  tk 
great  "Perry  Ontennial”  in  July  .* 
1913.  The  dally  nefwspapers  of  Erk  ^ 
printed  extended  reports  of  the  per.  I 
formances  and  the  personnel  of  tht  I 
band.  The  musical  organisation  o(  • 
widest  note  and  greatest  ability  wu 
of  course,  the  famous  U.  S.  Marine 
Band  from  WaMiington,  D.  C.  Second 
only  to  the  Marine  Band  was  the 
Repasz  Band,  and  there  was  free  ex 
pression  of  wonder  that  a  band  not 
subsidized  or  on  a  basis  of  high  salarln 
should  attain  to  such  a  high  standard. 
And  its  leader  was  John  Hazel. 

About  four  years  ago,  after  he  had 
passed  his  75th  birthday,  “Uncle  John”  j 
played  his  final  comet  solo. in  pObUc.  I 
It  was  also  about  that  time  that  he  I 
was  given  up  to  die  by  reason  of  i 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  but,  thasl 
God,  the  grand  old  artist  recovml 
and  today,  even  though  80  yean 
YOUNG,  he  still  directs  his  old  com 
rades  of  the  Rei«sz  Band.  Believe  it 
or  not,  we  received  a  letter  from  his 
a  short  time  before  Armistice  Dnt| 
(1945)  in  which  he  expressed  the  wUhl 
that  we  might  see  and  hear  his  baBdi 
during  the  annual  parade  loith  hia  l 
self  marching  at  its  head. 

John  Hazel  still  composes  mask 
today.  Recently  he  presented  to  m 
with  his  compliments  a  magniflcsst 
band  arrangement  of  the  writer's  owi 
march  air,  “The  Mighty  Missouri”  (di 
tribute  to  our  U.  S.  S.  Missouri).  Wf< 
are  happy  Indeed  to  give  our  readenj. 
an  insight  of  how  the  musicians  of 
Williamsport  feel  toward  “Uncle 
John."  Quoting  from  a  letter  dated 
November  12,  1946,  received  from  Mr  I 
Frank  S.  Hammer,  Manager  of  tie 
Repasz  Band:  “Just  one  word  idxwt 
our  Mr.  John  Hazel;  he  is  a  fine  mu , 
and  a  wonderful  musician  and  is  loved . 
by  all  in  this  community.  We  played  j 
bis  latest  March  yesterday — it  beiu^ 
his  77th  arrangement.  His  hobby  it  te 
get  a  number  of  the  younger  fellows  of  j 
the  organization  in  a  group  and  tell ; 
them  of  his  past  experiences,  and  > ; 
lot  of  us  older  fellows,  who  have ' 
known  him  for  years,  listen  in."  To' 
this  touching  tribute  to  one  of  tb 
greatest  cornetists  of  tdl  time,  w 
add,  “Au  Revoir,  Uncle  John,  and  God| 
bless  you." 


Another  of  Curtis  H.  Larkin's  stor-i 
ies  of  great  musicians  of  the  past 
appear  in  the  big  March  Conferenct| 
Issue  of  the  School  Musician. 
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A  High  School  Girl  Who  Found  That 


Music  Hath  Charms 
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A  long  way  from  Sshun  High  School  in  Chicago,  Miss  Sharon  Rogers  and  her 
all-girl  band  give  out  with  some  real  Stateside  music  for  homesick  gobs  during  a 
performance  at  a  Naval  Station.  The  band  played  for  Gl  audiences  as  large  as 
20,000  during  their  overseas  tour,  and  in  Manila  the  heat  was  so  intense  the  girls 
were  dripping  wet  when  they  left  the  bandstand.  Later  on  they  enjoyed  snowball 
fights  and  a  White  Christmas  at  a  Japanese  winter  resort. 


to  perform  in  the  Pacific  theater. 
Sharon  and  her  girls  *  have  behind 
them  a  string  of  performances  in  hos¬ 
pitals  and  island  bases  that  have  won 
them  a  host  of  fans  from  Kwajalein 
to  Tokyo. 

It  wasn’t  so  very  long  ago  that 
Sharon  was  just  another  high-school 
Iwbby-soxer  at  the  large  Carl  Schurz 
High  School  in  Chicago.  It  was  here 
that  she  first  began  a  serious  study 
of  music,  selecting  the  string  bass  as 
her  instrument.  Under  Directors 
Rapier  and  Mason  she  progressed  rap¬ 
idly,  and  as  a  sophomore  tftie  was  a 
member  of  the  school’s  great  concert 
orchestra  in  their  annual  “Messiah" 
concert.  Though  she  continued  her 
classical  studies  tbroxighout  her  high 
school  career,  her  real  interest  lay 


•  IT  ALL  BEGAN  WHEN  A  GIRL 
playing  in  a  high  school  concert  or¬ 
chestra  found  herself  dreaming  about 
a  career  in  music.  And  it  almost  ended 
last  month  when  the  same  girl  and 
eleven  frightened  companions  watched 
the  Army  transport  in  which  they  were 
riding  plunge  helplessly  toward  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  But  Lady  Luck  was 
riding  the  wing  Up  that  day — the  girls 
were  rescued,  and  the  Cinderella  story 
of  Sharon  Rogers  was  continued  for 
many  more  happy  installments. 

In  the  current  Installment  of  this 
story  Sharon  Rogers  Is  the  leader  of 
an  all-girl  band  which  has  been  vari- 
ooriy  acclaimed  as  “wonderful"  and 
’‘terrific"  by  thousands  of  overseas 
OIs  not  ordinarily  given  to  the  use  of 
sopertatlves.  The  only  all-girl  band 
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How  to  avoid 


That  Dizzy  Feeling 


An  Army  captain  introduces  Sharon 
and  Major  Lanny  Ross  (right)  to  an 
appreciative  audience  in  Manila.  Mr. 
Ross  sang  a  few  numbers  with  the 
band. 


•  .BEGINNING  STUDENTS  SOME¬ 
TIMES  COMPLAIN  OF  “DIZZINESS” 
when  they  practice.  This  is  probably 
most  often  experienced  in  young  flut¬ 
ists;  and  for  good  reason. 

Because  the  embouchure  of  the  flute 
offers  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
air,  as  is  found  in  reed  or  cup  mouth¬ 
pieces,  it  is  very  easy  to  expend  a 
great  deal  of  air  in  a  very  little  time. 
As  the  lips  are  developed  and  become 


accustomed  to  their  new  role,  long 
tones  can  be  held  and  a  minimal  ex¬ 
penditure  of  air  is  attained  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  tone,  and  the  “dizziness" 
becomes  only  an  unexplained  memory. 

This  is  really  a  phenomenon  of 
hyperventilation.  The  breathing  is 
much  accelerated  over  the  normal  rate, 
and  the  muscular  action  is  not  pro¬ 
portionately  increased — as  if  one  were 
running  or  vigorously  exercising — to 


in  the  field  of  popular  music  and  it 
wasn’t  long  before  she  was  playing 
bass  in  the  school’s  dance  orchestra. 

It  was  alx>ut  this  time  that  she 
began  to  visualize  herself  as  the  leader 
of  an  all-girl  band.  But,  unlike  most 
dreamy  adolescents,  Sharon  set  out 
to  make  her  dreams  come  true.  Fol¬ 
lowing  her  graduation  in  1941  she 
continued  to  play  with  the  band  until 
it  split  up.  Now,  Sharon  decided,  was 
the  time  to  start  weaving  her  dream- 
dust  into  more  tangible  form.  With 
three  members  of  the  former  band  as 
a  nucleus,  she  began  recruiting  other 
girl  musicians  around  Chicago  until 
she  found  the  combination  she  wanted. 

Sharon  wasted  no  time  in  proving 
that  she  had  the  temperament,  per¬ 
sonality  and  musical  know-how  of  a 
successful  leader.  One  engagement  fol¬ 
lowed  the  other  and  soon  the  band 
was  a  feature  attraction  in  a  New 
York  night  club.  It  was  here  that 
a  USO  talent  scout  heard  the  girls 
play  and  de<-ided  on  the  spot  that 
this  was  the  sort  of  entertainment 
the  boys  ovei'seas  had  been  yelling  for. 

After  that  things  happened  fast. 
X  plane  whisked  the  excited  girls  to 
the  West  Coast,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  their  music  was  being  heard  in 
such  distant  spots  as  Manila.  Guam, 
and  Yokohama.  From  July  up  to  the 
time  of  the  plane  crash  last  month 
i^haron  and  her  band  had  entertained 
thousands  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
throughout  the  Pacific,  concentrating 
on  hospitals,  “where  the  boys  need 
music  most.” 

One  colorful  experience  after  the 
other  kept  the  girls  breathless  during 
their  tour.  Audiences  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  soldiers,  they  found,  were 
commonplace.  Sharon  has  met  and 
performed  with  such  celebrities  as 
Lanny  Ross  and  Danny  Kaye,  and  she 


had  a  front  row  seat  at  the  war  guilt 
trial  of  Jap  General  Yamashita  in 
Manila.  She  vras  thrilled  with  the 
skiing  and  sleigh-riding  at  a  Jap 
winter  resort,  and  Just  as  thrilled 
when  a  U.  S.  general  yielded  his 
quarters  so  that  she  and  the  girls 
could  enjoy  their  first  hot  shower  in 
weeks. 

At  last  reports  the  girls  had  re¬ 


covered  from  their  plane  crash  off 
the  Japanese  coast  with  no  ill  effects 
and  were  en  route  back  to  the  States. 
Friends  and  relatives  kept  their  fin¬ 
gers  crossed  to  ward  off  further  “ad¬ 
ventures” — at  least  until  the  girls  are 
safe  and  sound  in  the  U.  S.  Sharon 
Rogers  and  her  girls’  band  have  come 
a  long  way — and  they’ve  a  lot  farther 
to  go. 


Resplendent  in  their  USO  uniforms,  Sharon  (left,  kneeling)  and  the  girls  pose  for  a 
snapshot  “somewhere  in  the  Philippines."  At  the  extreme  left,  second  row,  is  the  band's 
drummer,  Greta  Jean  Bogan,  who  later  suffered  a  broken  leg  when  their  plane  crashed 
off  Japan.  When  Sharon  formed  the  band  from  a  nucleus  of  girls  with  whom  she  played 
in  a  high  school  orchestra,  none  of  them  dreamed  of  the  adventures  that  would  follow. 
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p««ring  in  tcinntilic  |Ourn*lt,  a  grad¬ 
uate  shidant  in  biochemistry  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California — 
having  already  completed  a  year  of 
medical  school  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley,  and  being  a 
graduate  of  Occidental  College  with 
majors  in  both  music  and  psychology 
we  have  hare  a  writer  of  varied  back¬ 
ground  and  aiperienca. 

Each  year  in  high  school  he  won 
superior  ratings  on  both  flute  and 
piccolo  in  the  Southern  California 
State  Solo  Contests,  and  played  in 
the  National  High  School  Band  in  St. 
Louis  at  the  Music  Educators'  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  in  1938.  At  Occi¬ 
dental  College  ha  was  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  director  in  his  senior  year. 

Mr.  Lewis  will  take  time  from  his 
university  studies  to  play  this  season 
with  the  Dallas  Symphony  under  Mr. 
Antal  Dorati.  Eventually  ha  hopes  to 
satisfactorily  combine  medical  re¬ 
search  with  symphonic  music.  This 
particular  article  is  a  combination  of 
these  medico-musical  interests. 
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utilize  all  of  the  oxygen  taken  in  or 
to  replace  the  carbon  dioxide  (CO^) 
which  is  blown  off. 

This  loss  of  CO,  is  more  important 
than  is  the  oxygen  excess  in  producing 
the  effects.  In  normal  body  metabol¬ 
ism,  breathing  is  controlled  by  chemi¬ 
cal  and  nervous  stimuli  to  provide 
just  as  much  oxygen  as  can  be  util¬ 
ized;  and  to  remove  only  the  excess 
carbon  dioxide.  However,  the  young 
musician  seeing  a  whole  note  before 
him  expends  his  whole  breath  holding 
it  for  three  and  a  half  counts.  Then 
he  quickly  gasps  another  breath  to 
play  the  next  note  and  so  on.  In  a 
couple  of  minutes  he  experiences 
marked  dizziness  and  no  wonder! 
Normal  respiration  requires  only  about 
15  to  20  breaths  a  minute,  and  these 
not  full  breaths,  while  our  hypotheti¬ 
cal  student  gets  just  as  much  air  as 
he  can — a  response  to  the  whole  note 
stimulus.  Because  he  has  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  breath  control  or  embouchure 
he  must  breathe  rapidly. 

This  is  the  same  etfeet  that  is  ex¬ 
perienced  by  aviators  or  mountain 
climbers  at  high  altitudes.  Here,  be¬ 
cause  the  air  is  rarer,  or  contains 
a  lesser  percent  of  oxygen,  they  must 
breathe  faster  to  get  their  oxygen  re¬ 
quirement,  but  essential  carbon  dioxide 
is  blown  off. 

In  the  tissues,  oxygen  is  utilized 
for  metabolic  processes,  and  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  is  given  off.  It  is  then  carried 
in  the  blood  stream  to  the  lungs  where 
it  is  exhaled. 

Because  the  CO,  is  very  acid  in  re¬ 
action,  it  is  carried  in  the  blood  stream 
as  bicarbonate.  The  blood  is  very  ac¬ 
curately  kept  at  the  same  acidity  in 
(Continued  on  facte  34) 
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No  instruments  at  any  price  are 
made  with  more  care  and  precision 
than  those  that  bear  the  name 
of  William  Frank.  No  instruments 
give  more  pleasing  intonation,  true 
tone,  and  playing  ease.  With  the 
knowledge  of  long-time  experi¬ 
ence,  William  Frank  craftsmen  are 
consistently  producing  the  best  in 
brass.  The  makers  of  these  horns 
are  master-workmen;  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  master-works.  We  invite 
you  to  test  them  and  be  convinced. 
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Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Band  Conductor,  Woslorn  Michigan  Collaga, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

★  ★  ★ 


Queslion:  “Please  be  kind  enough  to 
answer  the  following  questions  for  me : 
Which  make  or  makes  of  cornets  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  musicians  to  be  the  best  in 
tone  and  mechanical  action?  Which 
makes  are  mostly  used  by  the  musicians 
in  concert  and  dance  bandsT’  F.  M., 
f'ambridffe,  Maas. 

Answer:  There  are  many  different 

makes  of  first  line  comets  which  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Pine  musicians  use  various 
makes,  and  the  choice  by  each  is  entirely 
personal.  American  manufacturers  have 
made  tremendous  strides  in  producing  ex¬ 
cellent  cornets  and  trumpets.  Probably 
the  best  in  the  world  are  now  made  in 
this  country. 

Eliminating  Air  Pockati 
<^>irstion :  “What  do  you  do  to  elim¬ 


inate  air  pockets  in  the  up|>er  lip?" — 
M.  B.,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Answer;  I  would  suggest  that  teacher 
and  student  get  before  a  mirror.  The 
teacher  might  ask  the  student  to  watch 
what  he  is  doing  wrong,  and  then  show 
him  the  correct  way.  If  necessary,  the 
teacher  can  press  the  part  of  the  upper 
lip  that  puffs  out  with  his  finger  for  a 
few  moments  while  the  student  plays, 
pointing  out  how  it  “should  be  done." 
Also,  a  suggestion  that  the  student  con¬ 
tract  the  muscles  in  the  air  pocket  area 
sometimes  helps. 

Smith  Rsturnt  to  Detroit 

Lieonard  B.  Smith,  outstanding  cornet 
soloist  of  the  Goldman  Band,  and  first 
trumpet  player  in  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  returned  to  Detroit  after 


having  served  in  the  Navy  since  -Mar. 
1942.  We  wish  him  continued  sue.- 
with  his  career.  Your  columnist  is  of  tf 
opinion  that  Smith  is  "tops."  No  don^ 
many  of  you  have  heard  him  solo  ! 
person,  or  on  records.  Here's  hoping  b- 
makes  more  recordings  in  the  near  futun 

k 

Trombone 

Embouchure— Vibrato 

Question:  "Last  year  I  greatly  e; 

Joyed  reading  your  column  in  The  Scho 
MusicnaN.  1  have  been  unable  to  z- 
thls  magazine  this  year  and  have  misF.- 
your  sound  advice.  If  you  have  the  tirr 
I  should  certainly  appreciate  it  If  y 
would  answer  these  several  questions  f 
me. 

I  have  been  playing  a  trombone  ' 
three  years  now,  and  have  failed  to  seeu  ' 
‘the  embouchure  I  think  I  should  ha- 
Would  you  advise  me  to  change  mou" 
pieces,  if  I  were  partly  certain  that  it 
causing  my  trouble?  Which  is  the  beti-j 
method  for  producing  a  vibrato  on  tre,-:  I 
bone,  by  moving  the  slide  or  by  ueir.,i 
the  Jaws?  I  have  two  very  good  troa-j 
bone  methods ;  each  outlawing  the  ott- 
use  for  vibrato.  Can  any  physical  hsr- 
come  from  using  the  Jaws  and  thr- 
to  produce  the  vibrato?  Will  you  plea--; 
recommend  a  good  book  on  harmony,  or  . 
which  is  easy  to  comprehend  without  j 
teacherT’ — T.  H.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Answer:  When  a  person  feels 
curs"  about  his  mouthpiece  plarerr:"  •. 
(embouchure),  or  is  doubtful,  it  is  cau.'^ 
for  concern.  Generally  speaking,  o:-; 
should  place  the  mouthpiece  on  the  ce  ; 
ter  of  the  lips  with  half  covering  the  o:  ^ 
per  lip,  the  other  half  the  lower.  P.  | 
to  an  irregularity  in  tlie  teeth  or  lips,  oi-f 
might  be  more  successful  with  moving  t>' ! 
mouthi>iece  slightly  off  center.  This,  “ 
course,  takes  experimenting  and,  if  p" 
Bible,  should  be  done  under  the  gulda;:-'^ 
of  a  competent  teacher.  Once  the  rirg 
place  is  found,  it  is  vital  that  one  pla-^ 
the  mouthpiece  on  this  spot  every 
he  plays.  Mirror  practice,  placing 
mouthpiece  on  the  Him  from  above  th^l 
(two  to  four  inches),  and  trying  to  pf 
the  right  "feel"  often  help.  When 
deavoring  to  establish  a  new  "settlot ' 
which  seems  to  be  "the  one,"  it  is  advisi 
ble  to  play  in  the  middle  range  until 
"setting"  Is  established. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Here  is  a  mouthpiece  that  has  everything. 

Made  of  beautiful,  clear  molded  plastic.  Remarkably  strong. 

Never  cold.  Alvrays  ready  to  play.  Lip-comfort 
rim  . .  .  smooth  and  easy  response.  The  tone  is  pure  and  clear. 
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FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  M II  $  I C  STO  RTS 

■  1.  1.  ililt'ci..  llt.riirMIIII  >11.,  Ill  Tlll'ciM 
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Mr.  Meretta  will  answer  your  quei-  I 
tions  on  all  brats  instruments. 
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Medford  CYO  Band  Plays  for  Pro  Foofball  Games  in  Boston 


2100  people  heard  the  St.  Joseph  C.Y.O.  Band  of  Medford,  Mast.,  in  their  concert  last  November  under  Guest  Conductor  Arthur 
Fiedler.  Winner  of  the  Annual  Archdiocetan  Competition  in  1944,  the  band  has  displayed  its  championship  form  at  civic  events 
throughout  the  state.  Kate  Smith  and  her  manager,  Ted  Collins,  owner  of  the  Boston  Yank's  football  team,  chose  the  band  to 
play  at  the  Yank's  games  at  Boston's  Fenway  Park  this  last  autumn.  Mr.  Victor  P.  Vardaro  is  the  director  of  this  top-flight  or¬ 
ganization,  and  Rev.  James  P.  Ryan  is  the  parish's  C.Y.O.  director. 


Homage  to  Stephen  Foster 


Oakland,  Pa. — On  the  elghty-flrst  anni¬ 
versary  of  Stephen  Foster's  death,  the 
Annual  Tribute  Service  by  the  Civic  Club 
of  Allegheny  County  was  held  at  the 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Oakland,  Fa.,  on 
January  13th.  An  organ  recital  of  many 
of  Foster’s  beloved  songs  was  given.  In 
conjunction  with  the  program,  prizes  were 
awarded  by  the  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  and  Publishers  to  the 
winning  original  comixisitions  created  by 
elementary  school  children  in  the  Pltts- 
liurgh  public  schools. 


Ketchikan  High  Thrills 
Alaskans  Via  Air  Waves 


Ketchikan,  Alaska. — drizzled  .sour¬ 
doughs  In  isolated  spots  throughout  this 
territory  have  found  enjoyment  during 
the  long  Alaskan  winter  In  the  weekly 
half-hour  programs  presented  by  the 
Ketchikan  High  School  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  directed  by  Joe  D.  VanSlckle. 
Band,  orchestra,  soloists  and  ensembles 
have  appeared  on  the  program,  combining 
to  bring  good  music  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  American  territory. 


Dr.  Edwin  Goldman  Calls 
Army  Bands  ** Deplorable** 

Washington,  D.  C. — Following  a  tour 
of  Army  bases  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  Dr. 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  noted  conductor 
of  the  Goldman  Band,  recently  scored  the 
Army's  band  policy  in  a  special  report 
which  evoked  replies  from  high  War  De¬ 
partment  officials.  Dr.  Goldman,  who  wa.-; 
accompanied  by  Lt.  Col.  Howard  C.  Bron¬ 
son,  Music  Branch  Chief  of  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  and  a  former  bandmaster  himself, 
referred  to  the  lack  of  consideration  given 
Army  bands  by  those  In  positfons  of 
authority. 

Setting  forth  the  need  for  fine,  large 
bands,  both  to  maintain  soldier  morale 
and  to  impress  foreign  people  with  Amer¬ 
ica's  cultural  achievemenjts.  Dr.  Goldman 
re])orted  that  he  found  musicians  per¬ 
forming  menial  tasks,  and  that  band  men 
were  often  given  insufficient  time  and 
facilities  for  rehearsal.  “It  Is  humiliating 
to  realize  that  the  people  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  now  occupied  by  our  military  forces 
can  judge  us  only  by  the  thoughtless  men 
who  frequent  low  dives  .  .  .”  the  eminent 
bandmaster  stated.  “During  our  tour  of 
the  various  camps  it  was  proven  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  G.I.'s  want,  need,  and 
appreciate  music  of  the  better  sort  (both 
cla.ssical  and  popular).” 

Remedies  for  the  Army's  ailing  band 
system  suggested  by  Dr.  Goldman  In¬ 
cluded  :  commissioning  of  bandmasters, 
confining  musicians  to  performances  of 
musical  duties  only,  and  raising  standards 
of  performance  required  for  musician 
ratings. 


Augusta,  III.,  Brags  About  This  High  School  Band 


In  their  smart  red  and  white  uniforms  the  members  of  this  Augusta,  III.,  High  School 
Band,  under  the  baton  of  Miss  Varda  Voss,  add  plenty  of  zest  to  both  school  and 
community  activities.  This  fine  band  was  one  of  the  twelve  Illinois  bands  to  bo 
awarded  the  Music  War  Council's  Certificate  of  Merit  for  their  contribution  to 
the  war  effort. 
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NEWS  From  the  Magnolia  State 

By  Brother  Romuald 

Bay  St  Louis,  Missiuippi 


Schools  Exchange  Concerts 


The  St.  Stanislaus  Band  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Brother  Romuald  Journeyed  to 
Columbia,  Miss.,  where  they  presented  a 
concert  which  was  .sponsored  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  High  School  Band  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  H.  F.  Lane.  This  exchange  of 
concerts  has  helped  much  to  stimulate 
interest  among  band  students. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Columbia  the 
Stanislaus  Band,  followed  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Band,  the  Prentis  Band  and  the 
Tylertown  Band,  paraded  through  the 
main  streets  as  a  flnal  reminder  of  the 
evening  concert.  TTie  Columbia  Band 
Auxiliaries  served  a  delicious  banquet 
to  the  members  of  all  four  bands  and 
■several  invited  guests.  After  the  concert 
a  dance  was  given  for  the  student  mu¬ 
sicians. 

St.  Stanislaus  will  long  remember  the 
generous  hospitality  of  the  Columbia  peo¬ 
ple.  They  were  given  a  real  royal  wel¬ 
come. 


**First  Cheat  of  America** 

“First  Chair  of  America”  is  a  year¬ 
book  for  bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses 
honoring  the  select  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  "First  Chair  of  America”  was 
published  in  1940  but  had  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  during  the  war.  This  publication 
is  approved  by  the  National  School  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Vocal  Associations.  Ma¬ 
terial  was  assembled  for  1941  and  publi¬ 
cation  started  but  could  not  be  comideted 
because  of  the  war. 

Aside  from  the  175  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  edition,  extra  space  has 
been  allotted  for  groups  from  75  addition¬ 
al  organizations  throughout  the  country. 
Any  school  organization  which  meets  the 
high  standards  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  is  eligible  to  be  represented  in  this 
publication.  For  more  information  on  the 
“First  Chair  of  America,”  write  to  Roy 
M.  Martin,  Box  125,  (Ireenwood,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 


A  busy  bandmaster  of  Piedmont,  West 
VirgUiIa,  is  M.  T.  Haran.  Mr.  Haran 
directs  the  40  piece  high  school  band,  in 
addition  to  three  school  and  two  church 
orchestras. 


Biloxi  Dcmce  Orchestra 

Nets  $1,000  for  School 

Biloxi,  Miss. — Many  pro's  and  con's 
have  been  written  about  the  school  dance 
orchestra.  Here  is  a  school  orchestra 
which  may  convert  those  who  are  some¬ 
what  “one-track-minded”  on  this  subject. 

It  comes  from  Mr.  Marion  Carpenter, 
director  of  bands  and  orchestras  at  the 
Biloxi  High  School.  Last  year  the  school 
dance  orchestra  netted  over  51,000  for 
the  music  department.  This  group  plays 
for  dances,  hours  from  8  :30  to  12  :00  P.M., 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week. 
The  orchestra  is  under  the  complete  Juris¬ 
diction  of  the  director.  The  students  re¬ 
ceive  no  remuneration  for  their  services, 
they  play  for  the  “love  of  it.”  Students 
are  not  allowed  to  form  independent  or¬ 
chestras  or  play  with  other  such  groups. 
The  orchestra  does  not  meet  without  the 
director  being  present.  After  the  dance, 
the  director  makes  sure  that  the  students 
are  brought  home. 

The  Biloxi  High  School  Dance  Orches¬ 
tra  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation. 
They  are  in  big  demand  and  could  have 
an  engagement  every  night  of  the  week 
if  they  so  wanted.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  an¬ 
ticipating  sending  a  challenge  to  any 
school  dance  orchestra  on  a  comi)etltive 
basis. 

School  dance  orchestras  are  quite  pop¬ 
ular  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  belief,  they  are  not 
harmful  to  the  individual  or  group,  either 
musically  or  otherwise.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  system  under  which  they  func¬ 
tion.  They  are  part  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  and  they  are  controlled  by  the  di¬ 
rector.  It  is  true,  however,  that  students 
who  play  in  a  dance  orchestra  which  is 
not  part  of  the  school  music  department, 
and,  therefore,  not  under  proiter  super¬ 
vision,  subject  themselves  to  iio.ssible 
abuses. 


Northern  Miss.  Band  Men 

Form  Directors  Assn. 

state  College,  Uita. — Band  directors  of 
the  North  Mississippi  area  in  a  meeting 
held  at  State  College,  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  and  made  plans  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  bands  and  musical  instruction. 
Henry  E.  Wamsley,  director  of  Bands  at 
Mississippi  State  College,  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  organisation. 

Plans  were  perfected  for  an  all-da> 
band  clinic  to  be  held  at  State  College, 
Saturday,  February  2.  Two  bands  from 
this  section  of  the  State  wilt  read  through 
a  considerable  number  of  selections  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  public  rehearsal  in  the  College 
auditorium. 

Officers  elected  by  the  new  association, 
in  addition  to  President  Wamsley,  were; 
W.  O.  Skipworth,  director  of  bands  at 
Kosciusko  High  School,  vice  president ; 

D.  W.  Barton,  director  of  bands  at  Stark- 
vill  High  School,  secretary-treasurer ; 

E.  A.  Cornelius,  instrumental  director  at 
Lee  High  School,  Columbus,  librarian ; 
and  Mrs.  George  C.  Ogden,  director  of 
bands  at  Macon  High  School,  reporter. 

Other  directors  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  included  W.  B.  Goss  of  Houston, 
W.  T.  Bassett  of  Okolono,  and  W.  Brown 
Oswalt  of  Eupora.  L.  P.  Hines,  direct 
importer  of  reeds  for  woodwind  instru¬ 
ments,  and  who  now  lives  at  Kosciusko, 
was  present  for  the  proceedings  and  was 
voted  an  active  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Bands  Lead  Clothes  Drive 


Bay  St.  Louia,  itiaa. — On  Wednesday, 
January  30,  the  Bay  St.  Louis  High 
School  Band  and  the  St.  Stanislaus  Band 
paraded  through  town  for  the  opening  of 
the  drive  for  old  clothes  for  the  stricken 
i>eople  in  Europe.  The  local  Rotarians 
are  si>onsors  of  the  drive.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organisation  donned  old 
clothes,  and  at  the  assigned  time  and 
place  during  the  parade  they  stripped 
themselves  of  the  old  clothes  and  threw 
them  in  a  float  car  designed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  i>eople  were  then  asked  to 
search  their  wardrobes  and  attics  for 
unused  clothes  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
committee  men  in  charge.  The  drive  lasted 
one  week  and  the  amount  of  old  clothes 
collected  was  quite  large. 


W.  Hines  Sims,  former  music  director 
at  Fair  Park  High  School  of  Shreveport, 
l.<ouisiana.  is  now  serving  as  band  di- 
re<‘tor  and  professor  of  instrumental  mu- 
I  sic  at  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Ten- 
I  nessee.  While  in  Louisiana  Mr.  Sims 
■served  as  President  of  the  Ark-La-Tex 
,  Music  Director's  Association,  President 
I  of  the  Louisiana  Music  Education  Asso- 
I  elation,  and  Chairman  of  Region  Sev^n. 

I  While  at  Peabody  Mr.  Sims  will  be  work- 
,  ing  toward  his  doctor's  degree  in  Music 
Eklucation. 


Highline  Band  Enjoys  2000%  Growth  in  Five  Years! 


Building  on  a  groundwork  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  the  band  group  of  Highline 
High  School  in  the  suburbs  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  has  grown  from  9  to  200  members 
in  the  past  five  yearsi  Shown  above  is  the  Senior  Band  of  60  members,  whose 
concerts  and  festivals  are  looked  forward  to  by  the  entire  community.  Highline 
musicians  won  33  ratings  of  superior  and  excellent  in  the  last  regional  solo  and 
ensemble  contest.  Director  Howard  R.  Jakay  is  pointing  toward  a  still  bigger  and 
better  band  department  with  the  assistance  of  Band  President  Bill  Van  Gasken, 
Vice-president  Richard  Reed,  Secretary  Joyce  Bonathan,  Treasurer  Virginia  Henry, 
and  Head  Majorette  Joy  Harmon. 
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School  Music  News  from  Ohio 

By  WADE  B.  FAIR 

Execirfive  Secretary,  Ohio  Music 
Education  Association 

Muskingum  College  Conservatory  of  Music, 

New  Concord,  Ohio 


Contests,  Auditions  Cure 
**Spring  Fever**  in  Ohio 

Muakingum  College  and  radio  atatlon 
WHIZ  In  nearby  Zanesville  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  vocal  and  instrumental  solo  contest 
among  the  high  schools  in  Muskingum 
County.  In  the  senior  group  a  f2S0  schol¬ 
arship  will  be  awarded  to  the  winners  in 
the  voice  and  instrumental  events,  with 
only  two  entries  being  allowed  to  each 
.school.  The  contestants  will  appear  on  a 
Friday  night  program  which  will  start 
on  February  15th.  Each  school  in  the 
county  will  be  represented  on  one  of 
these  Friday  night  broadcasts.  Along  with 
the  senior  scholarship  award  will  be 
events  open  to  the  lower  high  school 
classes  with  prizes  awarded  for  vocal  and 
instrumental  solos. 

Creative  Music  Audition 

A  new  event  in  the  high  school  Spring 
Audition  program  in  Ohio  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Auditions  Coordinator  George 
Wain.  The  event  is  intended  to  stimulate 
the  creative  efforts  of  high  school  com¬ 
posers  and  performers.  Compositions  may 
be  sultmitted  for  solo  voice,  piano,  solo 
instruments,  or  for  any  ensemble  com¬ 
binations  not  exceeding  six  performers. 
Hequirements  will  parallel  those  of  dis¬ 


trict  and  state  auditions.  The  principal 
aim  will  be  to  have  the  composition  per¬ 
formed  by  members  of  the  composer’s 
own  school. 


Buckeye  Briefs 

Roger  Coe,  Bernard  Moore  and  Iaw- 
rence  Rice  were  recently  honored  by  their 
colleagues  of  the  Trumbull  County  Music 
Teachers  Association  on  the  occasion  of 
their  20th  anniversary  of  teaching  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  Trumbull  County 
Schools. 


Ohio  veterans  returning  to  their  old 
posts  in  the  music  education  field  include 
Kenneth  Dustman  of  Denison  University, 
and  Howard  Brown,  who  assumes  the 
duties  of  Supervisor  of  Music  at  Lorain. 


St.  Peter,  Minn. — The  St.  Peter  High 
School  Music  Department  presented  a 
“Young  Artists  Concert”  on  Feb.  3rd  in 
the  high  school  auditorium.  Howard  Fehr, 
student  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College, 
was  the  guest  artist,  and  the  program 
featured  music  of  the  principal  Russian 
composers.  Earl  Erickson,  music  super¬ 
visor  at  St.  Peter,  conducted  the  55  piece 
orchestra  in  the  concert. 


Trade  Winds 

•  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  the  Number  One 
music  house  in  England,  has  made  a 
successful  “invasion”  of  the  States,  estab¬ 
lishing  headquarters  at  668  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  The  firm  enjoys  one  of  the 
finest  pedigrees  in  the  music  world,  dating 
back  to  1816  when  the  House  of  Boosey 
was  founded.  The  Hawkes  company,  a 
comparative  newcomer,  was  founded  in 
1858,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
houses  occurred  sometime  later.  Ralph 
Hawkes,  reoently  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  a  direct  descendant  of  the  original 
Hawkes,  is  now  devoting  full  time  to 
the  firm’s  U.  S.  interests.  Music  educators 
may  remember  him  from  his  attendance 
at  many  school  music  clinics  in  this 
country.  Internationally  famous  as  both 
music  publishers  and  instrument  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  firm  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world  in  their  line. 


•  Mills  Music,  the  publishing  house,  hks 
added  five  new  selections  to  their  “Pipes 
of  Pan”  Woodwind  Series.  All  are  excel¬ 
lent  arrangements  by  Laurence  Taylor, 
and  the  folio  includes  compositions  of 
Grieg,  Corelli,  Necke,  Guilmant,  and  Sa¬ 
lome. 


•  Horace  E.  Mitchell’s  new  march, 
“United  in  Victory”,  is  being  heard  more 
and  more  frequently  on  the  airways  these 
days.  The  Lakewood  High  band  of  125 
pieces  under  Arthur  Jewell  featured  it 
over  a  national  hookup  at  the  Navy- 
Notre  Dame  game  last  fall,  and  it  was 
again  broadcast  on  Navy  Day  at  Muncle, 
Ind.,  by  a  massed  band  of  350  pieces. 
If  you  were  up  for  breakfast  on  Dec. 
27th  last  year  you  heard  Freddie  Valen¬ 
tine  play  it  on  the  Breakfast  Club  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .  All  of  which  means  that  it 
must  be  good  listening  .  .  . 


•  Carl  Fischer,  music  publishers,  have  a 
new  advertising  and  publicity  head  in 
Mr.  Vincent  Shallow,  formerly  with  Cur- 
tiss-Wrlght  and  Glen  Martin.  Aeronautics 
to  music — some  jump  ! 

•  Ernest  Hutcheson,  president  emeritus 
of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  is  slated 
for  the  editorship  of  an  unusual  series 
of  b<M>k.s  issued  under  the  general  title, 
’’The  Field  of  Music”.  The  project  is 
among  the  plans  of  Rinehart  &  Co., 
an  old  publishing  house  which  recently 
droi)pe<i  the  “Farrar”  from  its  title. 


•  The  concert  business  was  worth  20 
million  dollars  last  year.  .  .  .  Which 
makes  one  wonder  where  Art  begins  and 
Business  leaves  off.  At  any  rate.  20 
million  iron  men  is  definitely  not  to  b<' 
confused  with  hay. 

North  Platte,  Nebraska. — In  order  to 
select  small  vocal  and  instrumental  groups 
and  ensembles  to  represent  North  Platte 
at  the  district  music  contest  Ai>ril  11 
and  12  a  local  music  contest  will  be 
held  March  26.  The  district  contest  will 
be  held  at  Hastings.  The  band,  orchestra, 
and  glee  club  will  be  represented.  Mrs. 
Velma  Snook  and  R.  Cedric  Anderson  will 
direct  the  groups. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa. — Discharged  from  the 
Army,  after  four  years’  service,  Sgt.  Le- 
land  L.  Cook,  of  Griswold,  Is  returning 
to  his  position  as  director  of  the  Albia 
school  bapd. 


New  Uniforms  for  This  Ohio  Band,  Thanks  fo  Moms 


"We  have  come  lo  believe  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  writes  Director 
Everett  Thomas  of  the  Maple  Heights,  O.,  High  School  Band.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  a  very  active  Band  Mothers  Club  and  the  School  Administration  this  fine  organi¬ 
zation  has  passed  through  the  struggle  of  the  "Cape  and  Hat"  stage  and  now  rates 
"tops"  in  both  performance  and  appearance.  The  Mothers  Club,  having  raised 
$2,175  in  less  than  a  year  to  buy  the  uniforms,  is  now  aiming  toward  a  goal  of  new 
instruments  and  majorette  uniforms.  The  community's  appreciation  of  the  Band 
was  again  demonstrated  by  a  bond  iuue  voted  recenHy,  wnich,  among  other  things, 
guarantMf  •  new  band  room. 


Plane^ie^v  Majorette  llnit  Ma^  Be  ^"ation’s  Largest  j 


Walter  A.  Stevens 

He  h«s  80  9irl  friends. 


A  baton  twirling  organization  of  80  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  sii  to  siitean,  is 
the  proud  boast  of  the  Planaviaw  War  Housing  Project  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  Shown 
above  is  the  "D"  group,  headed  by  Majorette  Virginia  Brown.  Known  as  the  Plane- 
view  Majorettes,  the  group  is  directed  by  Walter  A.  Stevens,  and  at  one  time 
numbered  166  members.  Mr.  Stevens  believes  this  is  one  of  the  largest  majorette 
un.ts  in  the  country.  The  organization  enjoys  the  hearty  support  of  a  Parents  Club, 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the  colorful  uniforms  and  equipment.  The  Club 
consists  of  100%  of  the  girls'  parents,  and  may  be  the  only  Majorettes  Parents  Club 
in  existence.  The  activity  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Stevens  through  the  closing 
of  the  Planeview  War  Housing  Project. 


iHuU  iitttg  Ibettion  of  (B^c  Mtool  iRvoidm 


The  110  piece  "Bison  Band"  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  is  ah  organization  that  any¬ 
one  could  be  proud  of.  Under  Director  Edmund  P.  Sedivey  the  band  had  record 
performances  at  62  public  appearances  last  year.  Playing  ability  and  willingness 
to  follow  directions  are  the  prime  requisites  for  membership  in  this  group,  and  90% 
of  its  members  are  underclassmen.  Successful  though  It  is,  the  band  has  on  eye 
to  improvement,  and  at  present  is  engaged  in  a  drive  to  raise  funds  for  new  uni¬ 
forms.  Great  Falls  is  guaranteed  the  bast  in  band  performance  with  this  "Bison" 
group  in  their  midst, 


A  basketball  game  at  Ironwood, 
Mich.,  wouldn't  be  complete  without 
a  twirling  exhibition  between  halves 
by  pretty  Dorothy  Mickelson,  Drum 
Majorette  for  the  High  School  Band. 
A.  R.  Niki  is  the  Band  Director  at 
Ironwood. 


Midwe$t  Music  Conference 


/Inii  Arhur,  Michigan — The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  MlchlKan  at  Ann  Arbor  was  the  | 
scene  of  the  Midwestern  Conference  on  j 
School  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music 
on  Feb.  1,  2,  and  3.  Sponsored  by  the 
Michigan  School  Hand,  Orchestra  and 
Vocal  Associations  In  conjunction  with 
the  University,  the  conference  featured 
performances  by  the  All-State  Band, 
Orchestral  and  Choral  groups  selected 
at  the  summer  music  camp  at  Inter- 
lochen.  Clinics  and  demonstrations  in 


all  instruments  highlighted  the  pro-  I 
gram,  with  special  attention  being  j 
given  to  teaching  technique.  Noted  ' 
guest  conductors,  including  Guy  Fraser 
Harrison,  conductor  of  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Civic  Orchestra,  and  Ut.  James 
Thurmond,  Offlcer-ln-Charge  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  School  of  Music,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  C.,  were  in  attendance  to  direct 
band  and  orchestra  numbers  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  clinic  discussions. 


High  Stepper 


'Bison  Band"  of  Great  Falls  Keeps  Things  Humming 
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"THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  DISCIPLINE" 


A  Quiz  for  Bandmasters 
By  an  Unblushing  Beginner 


By  Minnie  Fox 

Band  Diractor,  Stephan  F.  Austin 
High  School,  Port  Arthur,  Texas 


To  b«Kii>  with,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  riftht  to  express  my  views  in  an  article 
— for  this  is  my  first  year  as  a  high  school 
liand  director.  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  I  am  writing.  For 
to  me — a  "beginner” — it  seems  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  the  essential  ingredient  in 
the  making  of  a  band.  And  surely,  if  this 
ingredient  is  missing,  no  amount  of  ex- 
Iterience  can  make  up  for  it.  I  had  this 
enthusiasm  when  I  started  with  the 
Stephen  F.  Austin  High  School  Band,  and, 
after  a  year’s  work,  I  have  it  still. 

From  the  viewpoint,  then,  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  beginner,  let  me  discuss  a  few 
of  the  weaknesses  I  found  in  my  band 
and  methods  used  to  correct  them.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  points  apply  to  high 
school  bands  in  general  and  must  be 
dealt  with  before  we  can  present  smart, 
snappy,  music-wise  organization. 

1 —  How  do  j/our  hand  members  enter 
the  hand  roomt  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  success  of  the  rehearsal  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  way  in  which  the 
l>and  members  enter  the  room.  Therefore, 
there  shall  be  no  lingering  for  last-minute 
conversations,  no  horseplay  or  horn  blar¬ 
ing.  Band  rehearsal  time  is  too  precious 
to  be  lost.  The  students  must  be  made 
to  realise  that  they  are  to  go  directly  to 
their  seats  and  be  ready  for  warm-up  ex-_ 
erclses  in  the  form  of  scales  or  chords 
under  the  baton. 

2 —  Are  your  band  members  alert  to 
their  directorf  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  shall  sit  at  attention  continually. 
But  it  does  refer  to  their  mental  as  well 
as  to  their  physical  alertness.  Have  you 
ever  found  that  you  have  had  to  repeat 
your  instructions  three  or  four  times  and 
even  then  some  of  the  students  are  not  in 


the  right  place?  Probably  the  reason  is 
that  their  bodies  are  slouchily  draped  in 
a  chair  and  their  minds  are  sluggish  to 
match.  Insist  that  they  sit  in  correct  posi¬ 
tion  and  continually  be  alert  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  the  music  which  they  are 
playing. 

3 — Hoio  well  do  they  read  music — or 
do  they  read  it  at  allf  Keep  new  ma¬ 
terial  before  them  as  often  as  possible. 
This  is  important !  Don't  neglect  sight¬ 
reading  practice,  for  it  will  pay  dividends. 
Good  sight-readers  are  made,  not  born. 

•i — Are  you  guilty  of  concentrating  on 
a  few  numbers  all  season  just  to  make  a 
good  showing  for  your  concerts  f  It  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  to  do  this.  But — your  first  duty  is  to 
make  musicians,  to  give  a  thorough  musi¬ 
cal  education  to  your  band  members.  If 
you  are  really  interested  in  teaching  mu¬ 
sic  you  will  make  every  rehearsal  and 
every  lesson  a  study  in  music  apprecia¬ 
tion.  If  this  is  your  real  ideal  your  con¬ 
certs  will  be  performances  of  real  mu¬ 
sicians — not  Just  a  group  of  students 
playing  by  rote  numbers  which  have  been 
drilled  into  them. 

5 —  Does  their  musical  training  end  with 
knowledge  of  their  instrument t  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  you  make  all  phases  of 
music  important  to  them?  Do  they  know 
the  key  signatures,  the  meaning  of  sos- 
tenuto,  forzando?  Could  they  beat  the 
simple  time  patterns?  Do  you  encourage 
them  to  listen  to  good  music?  Have  they 
ever  heard  of  Dvorak  or  even  Wagner? 
I  am  not  implying  that  the  band  should 
be  turned  into  an  "Information,  Please,” 
but  merely  that  the  students  should  not 
be  limited  in  their  musical  education.  It 
is  your  job  to  widen  the  scope  of  their 
musical  training. 

6 —  Is  your  band  schedule  given  the 
sante  respect  irt  the  school  curriculum  at 
subjects  such  as  Mathematics  or  English. 
The  band  activity,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  definite  part  of  the 
educational  program. 

Surely  these  things  are  not  new  to  you, 
and  you  have  thought  of  them  many, 
many  times.  Unfortunately,  these  points 
are  forgotten  by  too  many  of  us.  Or  we 
consider  them  unimportant  and  Just  let 
them  slide.  This  "beginner”  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  says,  "Nothing  is  unimportant — 
not  when  you  consider  the  musical  wel¬ 
fare  of  your  students." 


^diiohiaUij, 
Spsuakinq, . . . 

We  see  by  the  papers  that  a  bill  has 
been  placed  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  which  would,  if  passed,  pro¬ 
hibit  "certain  coercive  practices  affecting 
radio  broadcasting.”  The  bill  would  open 
the  airways  to  a  great  many  types  of 
programs  not  permitted  now  and  would 
ease  much  of  the  strain  on  broadcasting 
companies,  but  of  primary  Interest  to 
music  educators  and  students  is  a  clause 
which  would  make  it  a  crime  to  coerce 
a  broadcaster  to  refrain  from  broadcast¬ 
ing  noncommercial  educational  or  cultural 
programs  in  which  the  particii)ants  are 
amateurs. 

The  bill  has  particular  interest  for  us, 
following  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of  Dr. 
Joseph  K  Maddy’s  expulsion  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians.  Dr. 
Maddy,  president  of  the  National  Music 
Camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  was  expelled 
from  the  AFM  for  violating  certain  by¬ 
laws  of  that  body.  Among  other  things 
Dr.  Maddy  Indulged  in  such  practices  as 
teaching  of  music  to  school  children  and 
broadcasting  said  music  on  "non-commer¬ 
cial”  programs.  The  AFM  banned  such 
broadcasts  in  1942  and  four  years  later  got 
around  to  expelling  Dr.  Maddy  because 
he  did  not  cease  and  desist  his  teaching. 

It  may  be  a  vain  hope  to  believe  this 
bill  will  be  passed.  For  buttoned  up  in 
its  multi-syllabic  legal  phrasing  is  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  shear  from  Mr.  James 
C.  Petrillo  a  great  many  of  the  powers 
he  now  enjoys.  And  Mr.  Petrillo  is  a  very 
big  little  man. 

We  may  be  the  rankest  sort  of  anarch¬ 
ists,  but  we  can't  help  thinking  it  would 
be  nice  if  once  again  the  nation’s  radio 
listeners  could,  from  time  to  time,  hear 
on  the  air  the  music  of  their  school  chil¬ 
dren.  We’ve  instructed  our  Washington 
staff  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  bill. 


Portland,  Ore. — Portland  Public  Schools 
are  pointing  for  the  District  Music  Fes¬ 
tivals  to  be  held  this  month.  Solo  and 
ensemble  events  will  be  open  to  all  instru¬ 
ments  and  combinations,  the  best  per¬ 
formances  being  selected  for  appearance 
at  an  All-City  Festival  in  the  Spring. 


Here's  a  sunny  looking  group— the  Stephen  F.  Austin  High  School  Band  of  Port 
Arthur,  Texas.  Miss  Minnie  ^x,  now  entering  her  second  year  as  director  of  the 
organization,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  band's  popularity  and  success.  Her 
article,  "The  Difference  it  Discipline, "  in  this  issue  helps  to  explain  why. 
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School  Music  NEWS  from  N.  Y. 

By  Fr«d«rie  Fay  Swift 
llion,  New  York 


Address  Year  Letters  to  the 
School  Mesicioe  News  Room 

By  Muri«l  Hewitt 

Deamet,  South  Dakota. — The  band  uni¬ 
form  fund  grot  off  to  a  flne  start  on  Jan¬ 
uary  24th  when  band  members,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Christiansen,  assembled 
for  a  full  evenlngr's  concert.  All  Induce¬ 
ments  used  to  promote  a  large  attendance 
were  not  in  vain,  music  lovers  attended 
en  masse,  causing  a  rapid  rise  in  fund 
dollars.  Let’s  hope  it  won’t  be  too  long 
before  a  handsomely  uniformed  band  Is 
a  reality. 

Butte,  Nebraska. — A  note  from  former 
Butte  Bandmaster,  Murrel  P.  Simpson, 
now  Band  Director  of  the  Vero  Beach, 
Fla.,  high  school,  tells  us  he  Is  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  new  position,  and  expects  to 
do  great  things  with  his  junior  and  senior 
band  grroups.  The  former  numbers  53  and 
the  latter  30.  Sends  kindest  regards  to  all. 

Norfolk,  Nebraska. — ’The  popularity  of 
the  swing  band  rose  to  new  heights  after 
its  appearance  at  the  basketball  pep  rally 
held  at  the  college  January  11.  Band 
membership  totals  seven,  and  is  comixised 
of  both  Junior  college  and  high  school 
musicians.  | 

Scotia,  Nebraska. — On  March  29  the 
.senior  music  department,  consisting  of 
the  band,  mixed  chorus  and  glee  clubs, 
will  assemble  for  a  day  of  musical  activ¬ 
ities  at  the  South  Loup  music  festival. 
Judges — Hayes  M.  Fuhr  of  Hastings  col¬ 
lege  for  the  vocal  groups,  and  Don  A. 
Lentx,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  for 
the  bands.  The  festival  is  to  be  held  at 
Broken  Bow. 

Clarinda,  Iowa. — The  ba-.d  played  a 
major  role  in  the  two-part  program  held 
in  the  school  auditorium  January  17. 
’Those  attending  not  only  remarked  about 
the  excellent  instrumentation,  but  com¬ 
plimented  the  department  directors,  Mrs. 
Joan  Korab-Carr  and  Roy  E.  Dougan, 
on  their  selection  of  program  numbers  as 
well.  The  first  part  of  the  progrram  was 
given  over  to  the  vocal  department,  and 
the  second  part  to  the  band.  Receipts 
from  the  evening  are  to  be  used  for 
school  work. 

Humboldt,  Nebraska.  —  Band  members 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schrepel  were  escorted 
to  the  Ice  Cycles  at  Omaha  by  the  Music 
Mothers  Club  in  January.  Nice? 

David  City,  Nebraska. — The  band  con¬ 
cert  on  February  3rd  is  anxiously  being 
awaited  by  both  band  members  and  our 
wide-eyed  citixens.  Reason — the  band  will 
be  garbed  in  their  brand  new  uniforms, 
purchased  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
David  City  board  of  education  and  the 
city.  The  color  combination  is  red,  black 
and  gold.  ' 

Denison,  Iowa. — Band  Director,  Richard 
Bachman,  announced  that  five  instru¬ 
mental  groups  have  been  selected  and 
have  been  working  several  weeks  for 
contest  work  and  concert  purposea  The 
live  groups  include  a  clarinet  quartet, 
bran  quartet,  trumpet  quartet,  brass 
quintet,  and  bran  sextet 


Expect  Thirty  Thousand 
to  Enroll  in  State  Finds 

Anticipating  more  than  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  students  to  be  enrolled  in  the  1946 
State  Finals  Programs  which  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  School 
Music  Association,  President  Elvin  L. 
Freeman  has  announced  the  locations  and 
dates  of  ten  State  Finals  programs.  These 
will  be  scheduled  for  May  10-11;  17-18; 
24-25. 

’The  locations  selected  are :  Long  Island 
(City  to  be  announced) ;  Southeastern, 
Nyack,  Lloyd  Bremer  Chairman ;  Eastern, 
Hudson,  R.  Steele  Phillips,  Chairman ; 
East  Central,  llion,  F.  F.  Swift,  Chair-  | 
man ;  West  Central,  Port  Byron,  Elvin  L. 
Freeman,  Chairman ;  Catskill  Area,  Delhi, 
Stanley  P.  Trusselle,  Chairman ;  Southern, 
Oswego,  Edwin  C.  Cook,  Chairman ;  South 
Western,  Fredonia  State  College,  Francis 
M.  Diers,  Chairman ;  and  North  Western, 
Lancaster,  Mario  K.  Schermerhom,  Chair¬ 
man.  An  additional  State  Finals  sched¬ 
uled  for  Northern  New  York  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged. 

A  corps  of  trained  adjudicators  will 
evaluate  in  these  various  State  Finals  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  believed  that  3000  soloists, 
several  hundred  ensembles,  and  over  500 
bands,  orchestras,  and  choirs  will  partici¬ 
pate. 


Fret  Guild  to  Meet  in  July 

At  the  Mid-Year  Meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Guild  of  Banjoists,  Mandolinlsts  & 
Guitarists  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  5 
and  6,  It  was  voted  to  hold  their  1946 
convention  in  that  city  next  July  26-29, 
with  Hotel  Buffalo  as  headquarters.  A 
record  attendance  of  teachers,  students, 
orchestras  and  exhibitors  is  expected.  The 
usual  contests  and  concerts  will  be  held 
during  the  first  three  days,  with  the  last 
day  devoted  to  an  outing  at  Niagara 
Falls,  where  parade  and  massed  band 
activities  will  take  place. 

An  innovation  will  be  Introduced  this 
year  as  an  attraction  for  lovers  of  the 
frets  with  the  "Guild  Music  Hall  Lecture- 
Recital".  Prominent  among  the  lecturer- 
recitalists  are  Percy  Waddington,  Joseph 
F.  Pizzitola,  Giuseppe  Pettlne,  Dale  L. 
Cady  and  Hank  Karch,  with  fretted  or¬ 
chestras  a  backgrround  feature.  For  all 
details  and  information  write  Hank 
Karch,  Convention  Manager,  121  E.  4th 
St.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 


Cavalcade  of  Choirs 

Betty  Cushing  Griffith,  educational  Di¬ 
rector  of  WIBX,  Utica,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  program.  Cavalcade  of 
Choirs  which  is  now  in  its  second  year 
and  which  presents  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  in  a  Choral  Radio  program  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoons  at  4 :30.  In  announcing 
the  schedule  for  the  second  semester  of 
school.  Miss  Griffith  has  selected  choirs 
from  22  different  communities.  Of  un¬ 
usual  merit  was  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Pickup  of  the  Christmas  program  of 
the  Cavalcade  which  was  given  by  the 
Utica  Free  Academy  Choir  directed  by 
Marcella  Lally. 


New  Yorkers  to  Attend 

Cleveland  Conference 

With  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  coming  "east”  as  far  as  Cleveland, 
several  hundred  music  educators  from  this 
state  are  planning  to  attend  the  Victory 
Convention  scheduled  to  start  on  March 
27th.  President  Freeman  will  be  the  offi¬ 
cial  representative  In  the  Conference  Elx- 
ecutlve  Body  while  several  other  New 
York  Staters  have  official  tasks  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  program.  Plans  now  under 
way  will  call  for  an  NYSSMA  luncheon  to 
be  scheduled  later. 

Plenty  of  Scholarships 

for  Students  with  Ability 

Since  1943,  the  State  Music  Association 
has  been  cooperaUng  with  about  twenty 
colleges  in  the  Elast  and  Central  part  of 
the  country  in  obtaining  scholarships  in 
music.  The  NYSSMA  sends  the  lists  of 
all  students  receiving  one  ratings  to  each 
of  these  schools,  and  they  in  turn  con¬ 
tact  the  various  students. 

From  a  survey  made  the  past  month.  • 
more  than  $15,000  is  being  awarded  to 
students  receiving  one  ratings  in  the 
NYSSMA  program.  This  represents  the 
actual  amount  of  student  aid  which  these 
students  have  been  assigned  at  this  time. 

In  many  cases  the  student  proved  his 
ability  by  an  audition  or  an  examination 
in  addition  to  the  rating  which  he  had 
received.  But  the  large  amount  being 
allocated  to  music  students  is  further 
proof  that  "any  music  student  desiring  to 
attend  college,  and  having  sufficient  abil¬ 
ity,  will  be  able  to  do  so.” 


NEW  YORK  STATE  NOTES 
Continuing  a  program  inaugurated  in 
1930,  the  music  departments  of  three  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  Schools  (Herklmer-Mohawk- 
Ilion)  will  present  a  Trl-Clty  Music  Con¬ 
cert  in  each  of  the  schools  on  February 
25,  26,  27.  The  program  will  be  made  up 
of  select  students  and  will  include  a  50 
piece  orchestra,  120  voice  choir,  and  a  75 
piece  band.  Each  of  the  six  directors  will 
conduct  numbers  on  the  program.  This 
is  a  very  flne  way  to  break  down  individ¬ 
ual  school  isolationism  and  build,  through 
music,  for  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation. 
It  is  recommended  for  any  combination  of 
schools  which  are  located  quite  closely  to¬ 
gether. 


Chester  Robb,  Newark.  N.  Y.,  President 
of  the  Wayne  County  Music  Teachers 
Club  announces  that  a  Music  Festival  will 
be  held  in  May — tentative  location — ^Wil¬ 
liamson.  The  adjudicators  will  be  Dr. 
Lloyd  Sunderman,  State  College,  Oswego ; 
and  Dr.  Charles  O’Neill.  State  College, 
Potsdam. 


New  York  Slate  Music  Directory 
Dean  L.  Harrington,  Hornell,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  State  Music  Association 
has  announced  the  immediate  release  of 
the  NYSSMA  Directory  for  1946.  This 
booklet  covers  correct  teaching  addresses 
for  more  than  1800  music  educators  In 
the  state. 


OhumA, 

By  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


As  this  is  written,  the  end  of  the 
semester  is  upon  us.  Many  bands  and 
orchestras  wili  soon,  if  they  have  not  al¬ 
ready,  become  contest-minded.  This 
means  many  are  thinking  about  piaying 
soios.  A  great  many  state  and  district 
music  contests  were  dispensed  with  during 
the  war  period,  therefore  quite  a  few 
drummers  have  never  experienced  the 
thriii  of  a  competition-festival.  So,  you 
drummers,  when  attending  a  contest  this 
year  be  really  prepared  to  do  a  good  Job. 

The  above  is  brought  to  mind  by  the 
question;  /  Kould  like  to  enter  a  drum 
contest  this  spring  but  /  don’t  know  lohat 
It  drummer  has  to  do.  Please  tell  me 
what  a  drummer  has  to  do. — S.  W. 

Well,  Sid.,  the  things  a  drummer  has 
to  do  in  a  contest  are  many,  but  not  too 
difflcuit.  I  do  not  know  how  much  ex¬ 
perience  you  have  had,  but  if  you  have 
been  a  diiigent  student  of  drumming  even 
without  private  lessons  you  should  be  able 
to  do  the  several  requirements  well.  I 
would  like  to  impress  upon  you  that  the 
required  drum  rudiments  should  not  be 
learned  simply  for  contest  playing  alone. 
Their  real  purpose  is  to  make  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  drum  music  easier.  I  have 
attended  some  contests  where  the  drum¬ 
mer  could  play  rudiments  like  a  house 
afire,  but  the  same  drummer  could  not 
interpret  those  rudiments  when  faced  with 
ordinary  drum  music.  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  state  contest  when  a  bas¬ 
soon  player  entered  the  drum  solo  contest 
and  won  a  first  division  rating,  but  not 
a  single  member  of  the  percussion  section 
of  the  same  band  entered !  Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  is  deplorable. 

Sidney,  I  would  suggest  first  of  all  that 
you  provide  yourself  with  a  metronome  if 
at  all  possible.  Practice  by  the  beat 
of  the  metronome,  starting  slowly  and 
gradually  increase  the  speed  until  you  can 
do  the  required  rudiments  at  a  speed  up 
to  130,  thinking  in  terms  of  two-four 
time  with  one  quarter  note  to  each  beat 
of  the  metronome. 

The  required  rudiments  for  contest  pur- 
l>oses,  according  to  the  last  National  Com¬ 
petition-festival  Manual  (1943  Edition — 
there  will  be  no  other  for  some  time), 
page  23,  are  the  first  thirteen  rudiments. 
A  sheet  containing  these  rudiments  may 
be  obtained  from  most  any  drum  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  found  in  the  standard  drum 
methods.  The  required  rudiments  are : 
(1)  No.  1,  the  Long  Roll,  (2)  No.  13, 
the  Triple  Ratamacue,  (3)  any  one  of 
the  remaining  eleven  selected  by  the 
judge  and  played  by  all  drummers,  and 
also  (4)  a  selected  solo.  You  will  find 
a  list  of  acceptable  solos  in  the  above 
manual,  page  69.  The  judge  may  call  on 
the  drummer  to  play  any  of  the  thirteen 
rudiments  if  he  so  desires,  and  he  will 
grade  on  position,  holding  of  sticks,  tone 
of  drum,  interpretation,  and  ability  to 
.sight  read,  if  that  is  included  in  the  con¬ 
test  (and  it  should  be).  It  is  included 
in  some  contests,  but  if  you  have  ac¬ 
quainted  yourself  with  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  thirteen  rudiments  in 
reading  regular  band  and  orchestra  mu¬ 
sic  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  a  sight 
reading  test.  Finally,  let  me  caution  you 
against  the  flashing  of  sticks  over  your 
head  during  your  drum  contest,  or  the 
twirling  of  the  sticks.  Such  circus  dis¬ 


play  is  out !  Good  luck  to  you. 

Another  question  comes  to  me :  I  want 
to  learn  to  play  the  Marimba  but  my  band 
leader  says  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the 
band.  He  wants  me  to  start  on  some 
band  instrument. — R.  S. 

Your  problem  is  not  unlike  that  of  many 
others,  Ruth.  The  marimba,  vlbraharp, 
bell  lyra,  and  all  similar  instruments 
have  a  certain  amount  of  glamorous  ap¬ 
peal,  especially  if  you  have  just  heard 
them  played  by  a  very  capable  player.  In 
my  estimation  your  band  director  is  al¬ 
most  right.  Several  years  ago  there  was 
quite  an  agitation  for  the  marimba  in 
the  band  and  in  the  orchestra,  and  many 
fine  organizations  u.sed  them,  and  may 
still  do  so.  However,  the  enthusiasm  for 
such  use  has  died  considerably  since 
then.  In  the  first  place  there  is  generally 
no  music  written  for  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 


rimba  in  band  or  orchestra.  This  means 
that,  if  the  instrument  is  used,  some¬ 
body  with  a  knowledge  of  harmony  will 
have  to  edit  the  numbers  and  supply  a 
part  for  the  marimba.  This  falls  on  the 
director  who  usually  has  plenty  to  do 
anyway. 

The  marimba  parts  would  almost  of 
necessity  be  sustaining  chords  similar  to 
the  horn  parts  in  band  or  the  viola  parts 
in  orchestra.  This  might  prove  uninter¬ 
esting  unless  you  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  marimba.  If  the  instrumentation 
of  your  band  or  orchestra  is  small,  per¬ 
haps  the  addition  of  a  marimba  would 
help  especially  if  the  horn  or  viola  sec¬ 
tions  are  weak  or  al)sent.  It  is  not  wise 
to  have  the  marimba,  vibraharp,  or  bells 
play  the  melody  constantly  and  even  the 
constant  sustaining  chords  on  the  ma¬ 
rimba  may  become  too  monotonous.  Be¬ 
sides,  unless  you  learn  to  play  some  reg¬ 
ular  band  instrument  you  will  miss  all 
the  fun  of  the  marching  band.  However, 
the  marimba  will  afford  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  many  excellent  solos  with  band 
accompaniment.  Why  not  concentrate  on 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Ckireiully  selected  cone,  cut  with  painstaking 
care  by  highly  skilled  craftsmen,  produces  a 
reed  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  Test  it 
for  its  outstanding  performance,  its  brilliant 
tone  producing  quality.  Ask  for  Martin  Freres 
Cone  Reeds  at  your  local  music  store,  or  write 


directly  to  us. 

Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson 

5-7-9  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


IN  TORONTO,  480  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


=  PLASTICRE 

Martin  Fi4ie«  engineers  have  per- 
iected  a  plastic  re^  that  has  oil  of 
SS  the  performance  qualities  demanded 

SSS  by  the  most  exacting  musicians.  li 

^2  prefer  plastic  reeds,  you  wi’l 

prefer  Martin  Frtree. 


February,  1946 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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J/uL  (jlahineii&JtA,  (jolumn. 

By  George  E.  Wain 

Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Obcriin,  Ohio 

'k  ir  if 


About  a  year  ago  in  this  Culunin  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  upon  the  care  and  up¬ 
keep  of  the  clarinet.  Because  of  the  care¬ 
lessness  shown  by  boys  and  girls  in  the 
care  of  their  instruments  1  am  again  at¬ 
tempting  a  direct  personal  appeal  to 
players  and  directors  alike  in  the  hofte 
that  the  few  simple  processes  listed  here¬ 
in  will'  become  the  routine  and  habit  of 
all  players.  If  the  student  doesn't  show 
enough  initiative  to  keep  his  instrument 
clean  and  in  good  playing  condition  either 
he  shouldn't  be  playing  it  or  his  director 
should  enforce  the  formation  of  desired 


Your  Clarinet  columnist  takes  a  ca¬ 
denza  in  his  nicely  picturized  studio 


habits  u|K>n  him. 

Necessary  Daily  Care 

1.  Wet  the  reed  thoroughly  with  .saliva 

or  with  clear  water  before  playing  until 
the  ruffles  at  the  tip  disappear.  If  the 
reed  must  l>e  played  immediately  after  . 
wetting,  the  ruffle  may  be  removed  by 
liressing  the  wet  tip  of  the  reed  with  the 
thumb  against  a  clean  level  surface,  usu¬ 
ally  against  the  flat  level  portion  of  the 
mouthiiiece.  i 

2.  While  resting  even  for  a  minute  or  I 
two  continue  wetting  the  under  side  of  I 
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capable  clarinetist  in  his  day  hut  when 
forced  to  wear  false  teeth  lost  his  sensi¬ 
tive  embouchure.  He  complained  that  his 
plates  would  tilt  in  his  mouth  when  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  proper  grip  on  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  Will  any  of  you  who  have  had 
experience  or  Information  of  this  matter 
give  us  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Wain  will  welcome  questions  and 
comments  pertaining  to  the  clarinet  for 
discussion  in  this  Column.  Address  George 
E.  Wain,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Oberlln,  Ohio. 


the  reed  with  the  tongue.  The  dry  air  in 
iiuildings  in  the  winter  will  dry  the  reed 
\ery  quickly  when  It  is  out  of  the  player's 
mouth  or  is  without  the  mouthpiece  cap. 

3.  Before  placing  the  clarinet  back  in 
the  case  the  reed  should  be  removed  and 
gently  stroked  over  a  smooth  cloth  or 
chamois  removing  the  excess  saliva.  Some 
players  keep  their  reed  on  a  glass  surface 
while  In  the  case.  This  is  perhaps  ideal, 
but  I  have  never  exercised  the  plan  my¬ 
self.  Screws  on  the  ligature  are  not  tight 
when  the  clarinet  is  in  the  case. 

4.  Glvery  case  must  have  a  swab  for 
wiping  moisture  from  the  barrel  and  the 
corked  joints.  The  student  can  buy  a 
swab  at  his  music  store  or  can  make  his 
own.  My  preference  is  for  a  chamois 
(about  seven  inches  square)  with  a  piece 
of  fish  line  and  a  lead  sinker  attached  to 
a  comer.  Any  soft  cloth  which  absorbs 
moisture  readily  will  pro^e  satisfactory. 
(This  project  of  making  swabs  might  well 
be  supervised  by  the  music  director  and 
done  by  the  group  onM  or  twice  per 
year.) 

Never  should  saliva  be  left  in  the 
mouthpiece  and  barrel  joints.  This  care¬ 
lessness  is  not  only  unsanitary  but  is 
dangerous  as  well.  Moisture  will  swell 
and  crack  wooden  instruments.  All  joints 
must  be  removed  after  playing  and  wiped 
free  of  moisture. 

6.  Caution  in  handling  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  clarinet  in  assembling 
is  of  great  importance.  Bent  keys  lead 
to  leaky  coverings  and  bad  adjustments. 

6.  Cork  joints  must  be  kept  lubricated 
with  mutton  tallow.  The  cork  grease 
should  be  available  at  all  times— either 
in  the  music  room  at  school  or  in  each 
player’s  case.  Dry  corks  will  break  loose 
and  will  cause  leaks  between  joints. 

7.  With  wooden  clarinets,  sudden  ex¬ 
posure  to  heat  and  cold  must  be  avoided 
because  of  the  danger  of  cracking.  Avoid 
placing  the  instrument  near  a  radiator 
or  window.  The  use  of  a  (uinvas  cover 
over  the  clarinet  case  is  advised. 

8.  Form  the  habit  of  wiping,  the  per- 
.splration  from  the  keys  with  a  soft  cloth 
after  playing.  The  instrument  will  not 
only  look  clean  and  new  but  will  avoid 
the  deterioration  of  the  metal  keys  caused 
by  salty  perspiration. 

Leu  Frequent  "Muitf"  in  Clarinet  Care 

1.  The  clarinet  mouthpiece  should  be 
washed  with  soap  and  warm  (not  hot) 
water  weekly  or  bi-monthly.  A  small 
brush  which  is  well  soaped  will  cleanse 
the  Interior.  Avoid  injuring  the  delicate 
“lay"  of  the  mouthpiece  at  its  tip. 

2.  Oil  the  key  mechanism  bl-annually 
with  a  high  grade  key  or  lubricating  oil, 
about  the  thickness  of  sewing  machine 
oil  or  1  in  1.  Apply  to  the  working  parts 
with  the  end  of  a  toothpick  or  the  head 
of  a  needle. 

8.  Oil  the  Interior  of  a  wood  clarinet 
with  a  special  swab  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  by  using  a  saturated  cloth  pulled 
through  the  upper  and  lower  joints.  The 
oil  is  intended  to  lightly  coat  the  wood 
and  not  to  run  into  the  tone  holes  nor 
onto  the  pads.  A  vegetable  oil  or  "bore" 
oil  is  the  type  of  lubrication  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Do  not  use  a  machine  oil  such  as 
is  used  in  oiling  the  key  mechanism. 

Musical  instruments  are  still  very 
scarce  and  expensive.  There  is  little  ex¬ 
cuse  for  excessive  deterioration  through 
negligence.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
music  teacher  and  director  to  provide  the 
most  essential  material  needed  for  the 
instrument  upkeep  in  the  music  room  at 
school.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  the 
director  allow  enough  time  in  the  re¬ 
hearsal  schedule  either  at  the  beginning 


of  the  teaching  |>eriod  ur  at  tite  end,  so 
that  students  may  property  care  for  their 
instruments.  Supervi.<<e  and  grade  them 
on  their  degree  of  care  shown. 

In  the  question  and  answer  section  of 
our  column  this  month  1  have  an  inquiry 
from  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore  for  which 
I  solicit  the  help  of  you  readers  in  an- 
.swerlng.  In  brief,  he  a.sks  if  a  clarinetist 
can  play  his  instrument  satisfactorily  if 
he  has  lost  his  lower  teeth  and  is  wearing 
a  plate.  I  cited  the  experience  of  my  own 
father  as  an  example.  My  Dad  was  a 


Symmetricirt  Reeds  deservedly  art 


ike  spotlishi!  Proudly  yreemed 


by  Mr.  Ciccene  to  pass  the  most  rigid  tests, 


Symmetricuss  merit  the  honor 


of  the  world's  finest  artists. 


Announcing  the  Tenth  Season 


STEPHEN  COLUNS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 


F.AgTRRlV  KRIVTUCKY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND,  KY. 

5  WEEKS  —  JUNE  16  TO  JULY  20 

Band  *  Orchestra  *  Ensembles  *  Instrumental  Classes 


For  Instructiony  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 
COMPETENT  STAFF  :  :  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

Private  Lessons  at  7Sc  to  $1.00  Elach  Extra 
For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peubsem,  Director 


In  the  Beautiful  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentuijcy 
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Perma-Cane 

THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 
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First  Choice  at  NBC— CBS— Motnai!  Of  CMcafo 

IN  a  few  short  weeks  Perma-Cane  Keeds  have 
hecome  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  musicians 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Perma- 
Cane’s  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cut 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
builds  a  “heart”  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buzs. 
Every  reed  plays.  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  ths  Read  Sections  of 
NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN.  JOE 
REICHMAN  and  Other  Bands. 

Prices  In  U.  S.  A.: 

Clarinet,  50c  •  Alto  Sax.  65c 
Tenor  Sax,  75c 

Sold  By  All  Leading  Dealers  or  Write  to; 

PERMA-CANE 

5490  DORCHESTER  AVE.,  CHICAGO  15,  ILLINOIS 


TWO  NEW  MARCHES 

by 

Horace  E.  Mitchell 
Arranged  by; 

Cliff  Barnes 
UNITED  IN  VICTORY: 

Full  Band  . $  .TSFull  Orchestra  . $1.00 

Symphony  Band  I.SOSymphony  Orchestra  2.00 

RABBLE  ROUSER: 

A  Novelty  March  tor  BAND  ONLY— Just  released 

Full  Band  ..^...$1.00  Symphony  Band  _ $1.50 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
or 

Sent  Post  Paid  if  accompanied  by  remiHance 

HORACE  E?  MITCHELL 

14805  Detroit  Ava.,  Cleveland  7,  Ohio 
This  music  displayed  by  Lyon  and  Haaly  at  the 
Music  Educators'  National  Convention  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


SAXOPHONES.  CLARINETS  & 
BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 

Re-Conditioned,  Re-locqvered,  Repaired. 
Silver  Instruments  stripped  4  Gold  Lacquered. 
Guaranteed  Workmanship.  Write  for  Special 
Rates  to  Schools  and  Studants.  Dept.  S. 

REED  INSTRUMENT  CENTER 

11BB  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


•  BAND  MUSIC 
'  •  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Lowest  Prices  -  Hourly  Service 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 
GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 
152  West  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Jhs  (Doubisi  fisad  QlaMJwom 
£a&Aoon _ Ohos 

By  Jack  Spratt 

BOX  402 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Our  travels  have  Anally  ended  with  our 
arrival  In  Greenwich,  and  now  1  And  the 
problem  of  Andinx  a  place  to  live  Is  a 
tough  one.  The  rumors  of  a  housiiiR 
shortage  are  a  reality,  but  I  want  to  say 
here  and  pow  that  conditions  are  better 
here  than  any  other  part  of  the  country 
we  have  visited.  I  actually  know  of  two 
vacant  houses  here,  complete  without  wa¬ 
ter,  heat,  electricity  or  plumbing. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  we  like  it 
here  very  much  and  the  people  we  have 
met  are  wonderful.  This  afternoon  we 
attended  a  public  concert  at  the  library 
which  was  a  part  of  a  regular  winter 
.series.  This  afternoon's  recital  was 
played  by  two  violins,  some  numbers  with 
Iiiano  and  others  unaccompanied.  Inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  violinists,  I  naturally 
did  not  get  their  names :  I  ho|>e  that  by 
next  winter  I  can  be  ready  with  a  wood¬ 
wind  quintet  of  local  talent,  or  at  leaist  a 
woodwind  trio.  This  Is  quite  a  problem 
to  organize,  as  some  of  you  well  know — 
evenly  balanced  players  of  hard-to-And 
woodwinds  who  have  an  equal  amount  of 
enthusiasm,  etc. 

The  picture  this  month  should  have  ap¬ 
peared  with  my  column  last  month  on 
reed  cane.  It  shows  me  inspecting  a  clump 
of  oboe  cane  In  Mexico. 

I  have  another  Interesting  letter  from 
Nolan  Sahuc  with  some  Information  that 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  you  bassoon¬ 
ists.  In  his  letters  in  the  past,  Nolan 
has  given  me  information  of  interest  and 
I  have  promised  myself  that  I  would  com¬ 
pile  all  of  it  and  pass  it  along  to  you. 
This  I  want  to  give  you  before  it  meets 
the  fate  of  Nolan's  other  letters.  This  in¬ 
formation  concerns  a  booklet  by  William 
Ileckel  entitled  “Das  Fagott”,  or  "The 
Bassoon”.  Nolan  has  corresponded  with 
Lyndesay  G.  Ldingwill  in  EMinburg,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  has  translated  the  work.  Mr. 
I.,angwill  informs  us  that  translations  may 
be  obtained  In  this  country  from  W.  B. 
Shimp,  Box  1,  GreenAeld,  Ohio,  for  25c. 
Ask  for  Volume  II,  Number  2  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Musicology. 

Another  letter  long  neglected  comes 
from  Joe  D.  Van  Sickle,  Director  of  In¬ 
strumental  Music,  Ketchikan  Public 
Schools,  Alaska.  Mr.  Van  Sickle  inquired 
about  a  chart  for  the  French  Conserva¬ 
tory  System  Bassoon,  which  I  published. 
I  have  mailed  him  a  chart  and  hope  that 
it  will  help  him  use  the  Selmer  that  is 
the  only  bassoon  available  to  him.  He 
also  writes  that  my  efforts  in  this  column 
have  been  very  helpful  and  interesting  to 
him  up  in  Alaska,  and  I  in  turn  am 
grateful  for  this  bouquet. 

While  in  Seattle  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  talented  oboist,  Whitney  Tus- 
tln,  recently  discharged  from  the  Army. 
Whitney  is  a  member  of  the  Artist  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  University  of  Washington  and 
has  had  several  compositions  for  oboe 
published.  I  have  received  a  program  of 
the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra’s  con¬ 
cert  with  Whitney  TusUn  appearing  as 


Columnist  Spratt  turns  a  discerning 
eye  on  some  prospective  bassoon* 
reeds  in  their  primitive  state  during 
a  recent  trip  to  Mexico. 

guest  artist.  The  solo  compositions  were 
“Concerto  for  Oboe  and  Strings"  by  Clma- 
rosa,  in  four  movements ;  slow  introduc¬ 
tion,  allegro,  siciliana  and  allegro.  This 
was  arranged  by  Arthur  Benjamin.  The 
second  number  was  “March  de  High¬ 
landers”  by  Godard,  for  oboe  and  orches¬ 
tra.  It  has  long  been  a  pet  theory  of 
mine  that  the  oboe  would  be  received  by 
the  concert-going  public  as  a  solo  instru¬ 
ment  along  with  the  strings  and  piano 
they  endure  so  often  every  season.  I 
hope  this  is  another  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Contemporary  music  that  Is 
suitable  is  needed  badly. 

Don  Pence  has  written  me  that  he  has 
been  recently  discharged  from  the  Navy 
and  is  now  Instrumental  Music  Instructor 
at  the  State  Teacher's  College,  Dickenson, 
N.  Dakota.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  an¬ 
other  GI  has  connected  and  is  getting  ad¬ 
justed  to  civilian  life.  Don  played  bas¬ 
soon  at  the  Navy  Band  School  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Richard  Seigel  has  written  twice  from 
Philadelphia  in  search  of  a  Conservatory 
System  English  Horn.  They  are  scarce 
items  at  present,  but  a  Ane  Instrument 
maker  in  this  country  is  setting  up  to 
manufacture  them.  In  the  meantime,  I 
suggest  you  see  Hans  Moenning,  of  your 
city,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  who  may  be  able  to  help 
you.  I  must  apologize  for  not  answering 
Mr.  Seigel  sooner,  but  his  letter  like  man>' 
others  came  at  a  time  when  I  was  mov¬ 
ing  and  could  not  reply.  Now,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  I  am  located  and  your  let¬ 
ters  on  double  reed  matters  will  be 
promptly  serviced. 

I  might  add  that  I  will  travel  the 
New  England  and  other  Eastern  states  as 
a  representative  of  the  David  Wexler  Co. 
and  will  look  forward  to  meeting  some  of 
you  personally  through  your  local  music 
dealer. 
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QnJthkacuA.  iha, 
J-As/udh.  dOym,  SunpU^isud, 


By  PhiUp  W.  L.  Cox.  Jr. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Public  Schools 


BOGAR 


Fantasy  in  Symphonic  Style 
by  Clifford  Geary 

The  Fantasy  which  is  Hungarian 
in  character  is  a  combination  of 
themes  and  motifs  with  develop¬ 
ments  and  variations  in  sym¬ 
phonic  style. 

Performance  Time  K^Va  minutes. 

Full  band  with  condensed  score. $  6.00 

Full  hand  with  full  score .  7.50 

S>mphonir  band  with  condensed 

score  .  9.00 

Symphonic  hand  with  full  score..  10.00 
Extra  parts  40c  ea.,  condensed  score  75c 


A  Romantic  Episode 
by  A.  S.  Miescer 

In  his  exquisite  Romantic  Epi¬ 
sode  “Naomi”,  the  composer  has 
painted  in  tonal  colors  the  spirit 
of  the  mountain  woodlands  with 
an  undercurrent  of  mysticism. 

Performance  time  4%  minutes. 

Full  band  with  condensed  score.. $4.00 

Full  band  with  full  score .  5.00 

Symphonic  band  with  condensed 

score  .  6.00 

Symphonic  band  with  full  score..  7.00 
Extra  parts.  Condensed  score  75r. 
Other  parts  each  30c. 

Examine  copies  at  your  dealer  or 
write  direct  to 


Columnist  Cox  and  a  "few  men  of  mystery"  help  out  the  horns  at  a  session  of  the 
Northwestern  Music  Educators  Instrumental  Conference,  Dr.  William  Knuth  con¬ 
ducting.  But  those  tubas  were  too  tough,  says  our  proponent  of  instrumental 
democracy  in  his  column  this  month. 


*-ran,  who  played  in  Honolulu  Symphony  ; 
Del  Reader,  special  police,  and  your  col¬ 
umnist,  were  the  blastees.  Plenty  of  fun 
in  horn  if  you  can  worm  your  way  any¬ 
where  near  the  top  as  an  amateur  player. 

All  this  xlamor  tooting  got  me  wishing 
every  horn  student  could  take  himself 
the  necessary  distance  in  horn  work  to 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  making  .swell  music 
with  .swell  partners.  It’s  half  the  battle 
to  make  an  enjoyable  start.  So,  included 
with  this  column  Is  "Twilight  Chimes,” 
which  your  writer  composed  especially 
for  three  horn  students.  Copy  separately 
each  part,  simplify  the  third  horn  near 
the  close  if  you  wish,  and  edit  the  chime 
effects  to  make  the  number  "safe”  for 
public  performance. 

Speaking  of  making  horns  safe  for  pub¬ 
lic  performance,  we  are  still  gadgeting 
with  mouthpieces  and  horn  alterations  so 
that  we  will  not  be  afraid  to  enter  the 
solo  contest,  or  take  that  entrance  in 


Never  a  dull  moment  out  here  on  the 
West  Coast.  Concerts,  clinics,  festivals, 
and  contests  under  way  or  on  the  books. 
Koad  shows  and  touring  operas  carry 
horns  or  use  local  professional  horns  for 
their  performances.  Kven  church  choir 
performances  occasionally  use  a  horn 
soloist. 

On  top  of  such  horn  fare  comes  a  phone 
call,  "Get  your  horn  and  be  out  at  our 
place  to  pltfy  quartets  with  some,  boys 
just  out  of  service, — yes  tomorrow  night!" 
And  there  sit  six  brother  horns  In  the 
basement  blasting  out  old-time  Kop- 
lirasch  quartets,  and  everything  that  the 
l>oys  have  ever  arranged  themselves,  from 
concertos  to  corn.  Every  instrument  a 
double  horn  or  a  single  Bb  with  four  or 
five  valves ! 

John  Waitt,  Chicago  Symphony  and 
Portland  shipyard  worker,  was  host. 
<  'harles  Diets,  navy  veteran ;  Laird  Broi- 
die.  Air  Corps  ;  Lynn  Stewart,  army  vet- 
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Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
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OIRBCTORS  t 

G*t  HARRY  L.  ALFORD'S  FREE  Calalos— 
“SHARPS  ud  FLATS” 

No  pronram  complete  without  one  or  two  of  Mr. 
Alford'i  fimoui  noveltj  numben.  Unique  harmonte*. 
novel  aound  elTecta.  comedy  Ideaa.  Try  "8TKP 
AHEAD. ”  Mr.  Alfnrd'a  laA  arrangement,  you’ll 
want  It.  "THE  WEDDING  OP  HEINIE  A 
KATHRINA.”  "NERO."  "HUNORT  FIVE”  SETS, 
and  “I’LL  BE  REEiN'  TOU.”  a  comedy  number 
dealgned  to  get  the  band  off  atage.  Many  othen 
included.  Send  for  FREE  copy  today  I 
HART  1.  >lf  OSD  STUDIOS,  HI  N.  Itolt  St,  CMcni,  ■. 
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A  FITTING  CASE  FOR  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 


For  over  a  quarter  century,  Lifton  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Cases  have  been  used  and  endorsed  by  leading 
musicians  all  over  the  world.  There  is  a  reason  for 
such  lasting  fame  . . .  two  reasoms . . .  Lifton  cases  are 
designed  to  fit  and  protect,  they're  made  to  endure. 
You  may  have  difficulty  finding  the  Lifton  Case  you 
want,  but  more  arc  becoming  available  daily.  The  right 
case  for  your  instrument  is  well  wonh  the  waiting. 


The  Tone  Heard 
Round  the  World 


In  Every  Clime  and  Country 

Haynes  Craftsman-made  Instruments 

Are  Used  by  Leading  Flute  Players 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  IntonationI  Light  Responsive  ActionI  Beautifully 
Modelled  Bodies  and  Key  Mechanism!  Above  All,  A 
New  Specially  Designed  Head  Joint  Guaranteeing  Even 
Balance  and  ^11  Rich  Low  Tones  as  well  as  a  Rne  Middle 
and  High  Register. 

NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


"kS  Cq 

BOSTON.  MASS 

otVstwmwim 


TRADE  MARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  BOSTON  1$,  MASS. 

Branch:  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STUDIOS,  INC. 

33  WMt  Hfty4^rtt  Stroot,  Suita  4,  Now  York  19,  Now  York 


band  conoort  Roeardlng  the  mouthpiecee, 
■light  undercutting  of  the  cup  to  give  a 
large  chamber  with  a  moderate  lim  diam¬ 
eter  seem*  to  have  posstbllitiee,  provided 
the  taper  to  tha  throat  la  gradual.  A 
drill  site  No.  18  to  No.  20  in  the  bore 
indicates  extreme  control  of  wind  for 
"windy"  homa  Size  No.  17  or  No.  16  or 
larger  should  open  up  “tight”  horns. 
When  the  bore  site  baa  been  decided  on, 
the  rim  diameter  is  considered.  If  the 
ultimate  combination  nmkes  your  bom 
shEUT),  draw  the  tuning  slide  a  bit ;  if  your 
horn  is  made  flat,  grind  or  enoery  the 
stem  (or  shank)  to  flt  deeper  into  the 
pipe. 

Regrarding  the  horn  alterations,  we  have 
Inquired  of  companies  willing  to  consider 
such  work.  A  company  in  Salem,  Oregon, 
resimnded  that  they  will  change  an  F 
horn  to  a  Bb  horn  providing  the  tubing 
loins  properly.  (If  you  will  measure  by 
a  piece  of  small  wire  or  thread  the  site 
of  the  tubing  which  enters  the  Joint  at 
the  valve  leading  to  the  tuning  slide,  and 
you  And  It  the  same  as  the  tubing 
which  enters  the  tuning  slide,  the  tubing 
should  Join  properly  after  cutting  and 
bending  operationa)  This  concern  also 
wants  to  know  the  lengths  of  cylindrical, 
or  non-tapered,  tubing  which  your  tubing 
will  be  cut  to.  The  following  measure¬ 
ments  are  taken  from  a  swell-playing 
single  Bb  horn  with  three  valvea 

Cylindrical  tubings  connecting  conical 
tubings  with  the  valves  total  24%  inches, 
including  the  tuning  slide  in  closed  posi¬ 
tion.  Cylindrical  tubing  for  valve  slides 
are,  including  the  slide  in  closed  i>OBitlon, 
Ist,  13|4  inches;  2nd,  tH  inches;  3rd,  22 
inches.  In  case  of  doubt,  underestimate 
lengtha  since  the  several  slides  can  be 
drawn  to  correct  sharpness  caused  by 
short  measurementa  Other  measurentents 
which  may  guide  you  In  deciding  on  the 
alteration  are:  leaderplpe,  22  inches;  bell 
total,  58  inches.  Bell  diameter  is  12H 
Inches. 

Mr.  Elvin  Haley,  horn  student  in  the 
department  of  bom-booster  Walter  Welke 
of  the  University  of  Washington  at 
Seattle,  writes  our  column  for  mute  ad¬ 
vice.  We  all  know  there  are  two  kinds  of 
horn  mute — transposing  (small)  mutes, 
and  non-transposing  (large)  mutes.  Any 
small  mute  will  do  If  volume  is  no  object 
and  you  sire  willing  to  transpose  a  half¬ 
step  downwards ;  it  produces  an  aesthetic 
effect.  Liarge  non-transposing  mutes  are 
a  convenience  in  use  and  produce  more 
volume,  but  the  effect  is  often  unmusical ; 
most  satlsfEUStory  is  Shastock  Tonalcolor 
trombone  cup  mute  with  rubber  rim.  This 
mute  Is  adjustable  to  flt  individual  bells. 

Unce  each  decade  Life  Magatine  does 
a  study  on  muslciU  Instruments.  In  Dec. 
12,  1988,  they  portrayed  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  including  a  wonderful  close- 
up  of  the  five  horns.  In  Dec.  10,  1945, 
they  portray  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
give  a  close-up  of  James  Chambers  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  bis  double 
horn. 

One  of  our  followers  volunteered  the 
line-up  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony: 
Waldemar  Linder,  1st  horn,  formerly  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra ;  William  Muelbe, 
assistant  1st  horn.  In  his  22nd  season: 
Bertram  N.  Haigh,  2nd  horn,  member  of 
many  orchestras ;  Albert  Promuto,  8rd 
horn,  from  New  York;  Oeorge  Wardle, 
4th  horn,  formerly  with  Philadelphia  Or- 
<d>estra  under  Stokowski.  Mr.  Muelbe 
and  Mr.  Wardle  were  trained  in  Europe, 
the  other  members  were  trained  in  this 
country.  Can  other  readers  secure  such 
(Contlntted  on  pope  32) 
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JhsL  Olio  and,  (BadA.  QlahinaiA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stang 

1104  Fernwood  Ave.,  Toledo  7,  Ohio 


The  age  question  frequently  arises 
when  the  study  of  the  alto  or  the  bass 
clarinet  Is  considered.  Just  what  is  the 
proper  ageT  This  question  has  been 
phrased  in  a  variety  of  ways,  yet  virtu¬ 
ally  ea<A  presentation  is  the  same  In 
intent.  True,  the  age  factor  is  important. 
It  is  no  more  important,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  alto  or  the  bass  clarinet  than 
in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  members 
of  the  woodwind  family. 

Parents  are  often  reluctant  to  make 
the  investment  represented  in  the  price 
tags  found  on  alto  and  bass  clarinets. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  never  attempted  to  play  a  wind 
instrument  previously,  or  in  cases  where 
the  student  has  demonstrated  little  or 
no  liking  for  music  through  the  medium 
of  piano  study.  This  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  parents  is  very  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  Is  not  without  sound  economic 
reasoning. 

Usually  students  begin  the  study  of 
woodwind  Instruments  during  their  high 
school  years.  ,Many,  of  course,  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  woodwinds  while  in  Junior  high, 
or  even  In  the  upper  grades.  This  early 
association  Is  often  highly  desirable,  yet 
so  many  fail  to  take  the  proper  interest 
at  this  age  that  its  widespread  adoption 
is  rather  questionable.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  rather  individualistic  sort  of  prob¬ 
lem,  related  to  the  Interest  and  the  native 
ability  of  the  student,  which  really  can 
only  be  truly  tested  by  an  orientation  In 
the  field  of  instrumental  study.  This  ori¬ 
entation  can  prove  economically  costly, 
yet  means  are  available  which  will  not 
result  in  alto  and  bass  clarinets  being 
placed  In  attics  and  in  closets  rather 
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than  in  ensembles,  where  they  are  badly 
needed. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  articles,  it 
is  the  firm  belief  of  your  writer  that  an 
orientation  course  should  be  given  on  the 
B-flat  clarinet  before  the  mastery  of  one 
of  the  lower  voiced  models  is  attempted. 
This  orientation  should  not  be  merely  a 
“slip-shod”  familiarization,  ending  with 
the  student's  recognition  of  which  end  of 
the  clarinet  is  placed  in  the  mouth !  The 
.student  should  be  tutored,  and  induced 
to  practice  daily,  until  capable  of  per¬ 
formance  suitable  for  ensemble  partici¬ 
pation.  In  addition,  the  student  should 
have  some  actual  ensemble  experience. 
This  orientation  period  is  an  intangible 
factor,  and  should  be  governed  by  no 
specific  calendar  period.  In  brief,  the 
B-fiat  clarinet  should  serve  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  study  of  the  alto  and 
the  bass  clarinets.  Although  a  bit  aside 
from  the  point,  your  writer's  experience 
as  an  oboist,  and  that  of  friends  as  bas- 
.soonists,  flutists,  and  as  saxophonists,  has 
been  materially  affected  in  a  favorable 
manner  by  the  initial  study  of  the  B-flat 
clarinet. 

Many  conductors  will  not  agree,  for 
obviously  good  and  understandable  rea¬ 
sons,  that  the  best  clarinet  student  in 
any  ensemble  unit  should  be  selected  for 
further  training  as  an  alto  or  hass  clari¬ 
netist.  It  is  the  belief  of  many,  including 
myself,  that  the  best  available  material 
be  used,  and  we  have  only  to  look  to  the 
backgrounds  of  successful  performers  on 
the  lower  voiced  clarinets  to  substantiate 
this  opinion.  The  period  required  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  alto  or  the  bass  clarinet  is  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  student's  ability  as 
a  clarinetist.  Fundamental  principles  are 
common  to  all  members  of  the  clarinet 
family.  Specific  problems,  or  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  “would-be”  problems,  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  voiced  clarinets  become  but 
minor  adjustments  to  the  well  grounded 
clarinet  student. 

Rather  than  suggest  any  particular  age 
as  the  ideal  starting  point  in  the  study 
of  the  alto  or  the  bass  clarinet,  the  de¬ 
cision  should  hinge  on  the  "mental”  age 
of  the  student,  specifically  in  terms  of 
proficiency  as  a  clarinetist. 

Many  think  in  terms  of  physical  stat¬ 
ure,  and  identify  their  questions  In  the 
measure  of  life  span.  More  f~equently, 
the  question  of  “how  old”  really  hegs 
for  the  answer  of  “how  tall”,  “how  large" 
or  mature.  Physical  stature,  or  sex,  has 
little  place  in  the  decision.  The  student 
will  or  will  not  make  an  alto  or  a  bass 
clarinetist.  Time  will  give  that  answer. 
A  guess  as  to  what  the  future  will  hold 
is  contingent  on  a  series  of  related  fac¬ 
tors,  most  of  which  have  no  bearing  on 
the  student's  physical  makeup,  save  In 
the  case  of  some  student,  who  per  chance 
is  likely  football  team  material,  and  who 
spends  his  free  time  on  the  playing  field 
in  practice,  rather  than  behind  his  alto 
or  bass  clarinet 

Any  student  who  has  the  desire  to  play 
the  alto  or  the  bass  clarinet,  with  a  fair 
background  as  a  clarinetist,  possessing 
a  finger  reach  or  span  that  Is  average  for 
an  adult,  allowing  for  the  comfortable 
actuation  of  the  mechanism,  can  and 
should  find  success  in  the  study  of  the 
lower  voiced  clarinets. 


Rhychmic  Foundation  through  Drum¬ 
ming  by  Louis  G.  Wersen.  was  designed 
to  develop  a  recognition  of  rhythmic  tip 
ures  and  leach  correct  timing  and  counting 
by  the  use  of  drumsticks.  It  is  used  by 
vocal  as  well  as  instrumental  students. The 
ihematics  are  keyed  to  specified  Victor 
records  so  that  the  student  may  practice 
at  home  as  well  as  in  the  classroom. 


^  'Prnidrnt  National  School  Orchestra  AMOclatlon  % 
^  and  SupenHor  of  Mutic.  Philadelphia  School*  ^ 


PISf  TIKIt  iM  . 

56  COOPER  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  .  lOS  ANGElES  •  CHICAGO 
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TRANSYLVANIA 

MUSIC  SCHOOL  -  CAMP 
"In  the  Land  of  the  WaterfalU" 
BREVARD,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
A  wall  balanced  program  of  out-door  rtcraa- 
tion  and  instruction  in  Music  and  Art.  For 
boys  and  girls  (12-18).  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Chorus,  Band,  Music  Courses,  Art.  All  sports. 
Outstanding  faculty  of  25  music  educators  and 
master  teachers. 

For  further  information  write  to 
Jamas  Christian  Pfohl,  Camp  Director 
.  Davidson  Collage 
Davidson,  North  Carolina 


The  Transylvania  Triad: — Health — Harmony — 
Happiness 


You  Cannot  Play  Better  than  the 
Condition  of  Your  Instrument 

Try  Us  for  fine  repairing  of 
All  Band  Instruments 

Reasonable  Prices  with  Reasonably 
Quick  Service 

Price*  on  request  or  ship  for  ottimalo 

NATIONAL  BAND  INST.  SERVICE 

670  CHESTNUT  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

"In  Our  14th  Year  of  Conscieiitieus  Service" 


Now  Is  tho  Time 
To  Promote  Your 
Bundle  Plan  Subscription 


Februery,  I94h 
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SCHOOL  CLUB  PINS  AND 
GUARDS  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE! 


A  PrevM  IncMtive  to 
Yewr  Group  Activitiot 

We  hove  more  thon  ten 
thousond  designs  for  you 
to  choose  from  or  we  will 
creote  your  orgonizotion's 
pin  from  your  own  originol 
design  Any  style  con  be 
mode  with  your  individuol 
letters  or  club  nome.  Closs 
or  committee  requests  or 
orders  must  have  the 
approval  of  their  sponsor 
or  advisor.  All  pins  ond 
guords  ore  mode  with  the 
best  sofety  cotches. 

Our  products  are  fully 

'  guaranteed.  Prices  os  low 
os  $1.00  per  pin.  Notion's 
lowest  prices  for  quolity 
club  jewelry. 

.  Write  Dept.  230  far  com¬ 
plete  information  statine 
purpose  or  nature  of  vour 
club  so  that  we  may  su99cst 
suitable  designs. 


J.  R.  (TltycRs  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  College  ond  School  Jewelry 
1031  W,  7th  ST..  LOS  ANG6LES  14,  CALIF. 
Established  more  than  one-third  of  o  century 


A  Popular 
Fa  VO  rife 

DITSON  ALBUM 

fluteIoios 

With  Piano  Accompaniment 


Edited  and  Arranged  by 

N.  CLIFFORD  PAGE 

Here  are  fourteen  well-known 
pieces  for  the  early  and  interme- 
iliate  grades.  As  in  all  his  work. 
Mr.  Page  has  exercised  special  care 
in  the  matter  of  arrangements,  and 
the  result  is  a  hook  of  real  merit. 
Besides  the  exquisite  Pastorale 
from  Meyerbeer’s  “The  Prophet”, 
and  the  delightful  Country  Gar¬ 
dens,  it  contains  pieces  by  Albeniz, 
Bizet,  Delibes.  Grieg,  Thomas,  and 
others. 

Price.  Complete,  $1.00 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

Theodore  Prestar  Co..  Distributors 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  I,  Pa. 


’*The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


February,  and  C  O  N  T  K  S  T  S.  Or,  I 
should  say.  Festivals.  The  Sub-districts 
are  starting  in  many  states  this  month. 
.\nd,  to  you  who  are  entering  solo  con¬ 
tests  for  the  first  time,  there  is  much 
to  .say. 

ITnie.ss  ycju  are  very  advanced,  or  eise 
very  lucky  in  finding  relatively  little 
eomiietition  in  your  field,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  win  your  first  contest,  esiieciaily 
iti  strings.  You  will  enter  your  first  time 
ff>r  "experience",  to  look  around  and  find 
out  what  it  takes,  and  to  get  ready  for 
your  big  chanc'e  later  on. 

This  will  l)e  my  seventeenth  year  of 
seeing  girls  and  boys  go  through  contests. 
.\nd  so  1  am  going  to  set  down  here  for 
you  a  few  of  the  "secrets"  of  suoces.s 
that  have  called  attention  to  themselves 
during  all  these  years. 

I.  Ihi  you  see  that  fellow  up  there 
who  seems  so  calm  and  plays  so  thrill- 
ingly?  He  has  been  through  contests 
Itefore.  He  knows  the  ropes.  He  does 
not  wait  until  the  day  of  the  content  to 
play  his  piece  for  a  “judge".  He  has 
had  the  gumption  to  get  out  and  play  it 
half  a  dozen  times  in  public  before  the 
<sintest  ever  came  along.  And  the  funny 
thing  is,  he  really  IS  calm  I  He  has  worn 
out  all  that  nervousness  by  repeated  per¬ 
formance  in  front  of  an  audience  days 
before  contest.  The  nervousness  really 
will  Anally  become  discouraged  and  go 
oft  somewhere  else  if  you  have  played 
your  solo  a  suffleient  number  of  times  in 
public. 

II.  One  of  the  Arst  things  you  meet 
at  your  Arst  contest  is  the  "tuning  room” 
or  the  “warm-up"  room.  It  is  jammed 
with  nervous  tyros  all  Addling  fast  and 
furiously — and  mostly  out  of  tune !  The 
clamor  is  terriAc — enough  to  shatter 
anyone's  calm.  Someone  sits  down  at  the 
piano  and  begins  to  bang  out  cho|>-sticks. 
Later  on  you  will  see  some  fellow  on  the 
stage  or  in  the  halla  and  you  will  And 
out  that  he  is  the  one  who  got  "Arst"  in 
that  event.  Funny.  You  don't  remember 
seeing  him  in  the  warm-up  room.  You 
bet  you  didn’t !  He  had  been  to  contests 
before.  He  knew  the  value  of  a  secluded 
nook  where  quiet  reigned  before  going  out 
on  the  stage.  No  chop-sticks  to  shatter 
his  musicianship  just  before  performance. 
He  had  warmed  up  all  right,  but  ALONE. 

III.  If  it  is  your  Arst  year,  some  capi¬ 
tal  Nitwit  will  undoubtedly  come  bustling 
up  to  you,  wringing  its  hands  and  saying, 
"t)h,  aren't  you  nervous  t  I'm  so  scared 
I  don't  know  what  to  do."  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  a  pale-green  smile  and  admit 
you  are  squeamish  too,  whereupon  you 
deAnitely  begin  to  feel  that  way,  and  it 
gets  worse  and  worse.  Well,  after  you 
have  been  through  the  mill  a  couple  of 
times,  you  will  know  there  are  things  like 
that  around,  and  you  will  learn  to  smile 
pinkly  and  say,  “No.  Just  don’t  talk 
about  It — never  say  the  word — and  you 
won’t  be  either.”  And  you  will  smile 
again  and  barge  off  on  the  double  quick 
before  the  “InAuence”  gets  under  your 
skin. 


Incidentally,  If  your  director  is  around, 
you  may  see  him  grab  such  a  one  b> 
the  shoulders,  about  face  it,  and  walk 
it  pleasantly  and  forcibly  through  the  cor¬ 
ridor  door.  <  I  have  dune  it  more  tliun 
once  myself,  to  the  wide-eyed  amazement 

★  ★  ★ 


Miss  Green  it  America's  most  con¬ 
sistent  and  enthusiastic  champion  of 
string  instrument  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  the  orchestra.  She  won 
first  fame  as  instructor  of  these  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  is  gloriously  ad¬ 
vancing  her  career  at  Ann  Arbor. 

of  the  Arsters  and  the  great  glee  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  Initiated  contesters  pre.-^- 
ent.) 

Two  things  have  always  l>een  barred 
to  our  contesters :  the  word  "nervous"  and 
the  moronic  "chop-sticks".  The  former  be¬ 
cause  it  is  bad  psychology  and  the  latter 
because  It  in  lator  musicianship. 

IV.  Get  yourself  any  accompanist 
who  can  play  the  music,  and  who  can  play 
it  with  you,  soft  enough  to  hear  yourself, 
and  loud  enough  to  give  you  the  support 
you  need.  It  is  an  art  of  Its  own — ac¬ 
companying. 
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V.  Memorise !  Hum  it  along  until 
you  can  sing  it  ail  in  your  mind,  and  you 
wun.'t  have  any  trouble  playing  it  without 
the  music.  Memory  work  is  easy. 

VI.  And  for  heaven’s  sake,  TUNE. 

Qustiiont 

I*.  C.,  Coral  Oablea,  Florida.  Your  re- 
(luest  for  music  lists  has  been  complied 
with.  They  have  been  sent  and  your 
name  added  to  the  mailing  list  for  future 
publications. 

Question;  (a)  What  subjects  are  re- 
<iuired  for  a  higher  education  in  music? 
(b)  Could  a  person  take  another  course 
such  as  Home  Economics  and  still  take 
music  on  the  side?  (c)  What  orchestra 
fuuld  you  Join  after  a  college  education  in 
music? — D.  C.,  Port  Orchard,  Washington. 

Answer:  (a)  No  matter  what  type  of 
music  degree  you  may  wish  to  take,  there 
are  several  subjects  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  :  ie.,  theory,  sight-singing  and  har¬ 
mony.  English  is  another  subject  in 
which  most  colleges  expect  students  to 
have  a  course  or  two  for  a  degree. 
iMano  as  an  elementary  skill  is  generally 
re<iuired  for  all  music  degrees.  Next,  your 
subjects  would  depend  upon  what  field  of 
.s|ieciallsation  in  music  you  choose  to  fol¬ 
low.  For  example,  if  you  take  a  regular 
bachelor  of  music  degree,  you  would  be 
ex|>ected  to  take  your  major  instrument 
privately  throughout  your  four  years  of 
college.  This  degree  expects  a  high 
proficiency  on  the  major  instrument,  an 
ability  for  really  artistic  performance. 
It  is  iMssible  to  take  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  with  a  music  major  wherein  the 
major  instrument  is  still  a  field  of  special- 
ixation,  but  more  leeway  Is  given  the  stu¬ 
dent  In  non-music  subje«'ts.  Sh<iuld  you 
wish  to  prepare  for^  music  teaching,  which 
is  the  best  field  open  for  a  girl,  your  de¬ 
gree  would  be  music  education.  This 
would  mean  at  least  two  years'  study  on 
your  major  instrument,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  time,  mu.sically,  put  in 
learning  the  other  instruments  you  would 
have  to  know  in  order  to  teach  students 
to  play  in  a  band  or  orchestra.  There 
would  be  courses  in  psychology,  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  in  su|)ervision,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  stress  on  actual  |>artici- 
pation  in  the  college  orchestra  or  band. 
Ensemble  courses  are  valuable  in  any 
music  degree. 

(b)  Yes.  But  if  the  aim  is  a  music 
career,  there  In  only  one  way,  and  that  is 
a  whole-hearted  and  undivided  attention 
to  the  music.  For  it  is  a  field  of  not  too 
many  Jobs,  and  of  great  conipetition  for 
those  Jobs.  You  have  to  be  GOOD. 

(c)  I  cannot  say  what  professional 
o|)enings  there  might  be  fur  you.  It  would 
de|M?nd  almost  entirely  upon  Just  how  fine 
your  achievement  would  be  as  a  musician. 
You  would  have  to  be  tops  to  be  hired 
by  an  orchestra.  And,  except  for  Phil 
.Spitalny's  All-(!lrl  Orchestra,  the  profes¬ 
sion  generally  hires  men  in  preference  to 
women. 
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"MORTIMER  GETS  SUCH  INSTANT  RESPONSE 
WITH  HIS  GOLDENTONE  PLASTIC,  HE’S  ALWAYS 
FINISHED  BEFORE  THE  REST  OF  THE  BAND" 


PLASTIC  REED 


Instant  response  is  only  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Colilentone  Plastic 
Reed  you’ll  like.  There’s  no  wetting 
—  no  waiting.  The  smooth  tip  is 
easy  on  the  lip.  Every  Goldentonc 
is  guaranteed  for  a  full  year.  Try 
one  at  your  dealer’s  today. 


For  Clarinet,  Alto  and 
Tenor  Sax . 


Also  availablo  for  Alto  Clarinet,  Boss 
Clarinet,  Soprano  Sax,  and  C*  Melody 
Sax  at  $2  each.* 


PIANO  TRICKS! 


Repairing  and  Refinishing 

your  iaatrumenl  like  new  by  factory  men  is 
our  specialty.  All  work  guaranteed.  Prices  an 
request.  Bargain  Instruments  oi  all  kind.  Send 
for  our  bargain  list.  Will  pay  highest  prices 
for  your  used  instruments. 

C.  W.  BLESSING 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Every  Issue  of  our  bi-monthly  Break  Studies 
brings  you  clever  arrangements  for  building 
extra  choruses  of  8  popular  songs  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  "hit  parade.”  Enables  you  to  All  In  new 
modern-style  breaks,  novel  flgures,  boogie- 
woogie  effects  and  tricky  embellishments. 

INVALUABLE  TO  PIANISTS, 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS! 

Single  copies  are  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin.  By 
subscription:  82  for  10  consecutive  Issues.  Send 
now  for  the  latest  Issue.  Mention,  if  teacher. 

AXEL  CHRISTENSEN  STUDIOS 
732  Kimball  Hall  Bldg.  Chicago  4,  III. 
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THE  RUCKLE  REED 

IS  now  available 
For  CLARINET,  ALTO 
SAX  and  TENOR  SAX 

CLARINET  25c 
ALTO  SAX  35c 
TENOR  SAX  45c 

At  your  dealer 
Made  By 

RUCKLE  REED  CO. 

BEACHWOOD  PARK 
WARSAW,  INDIANA 


VIBRATOR 


(R«9.  U.  S.  Pat.) 


Sax  and 
Clarinet 


REEDS 


Artists  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  VIBRA¬ 
TORS.  These 
reeds  give  top 
performance  at 
all  times. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  Inc 

1650  Broadway 
Now  York  City 


t-REEDS  GRADED  WET  ARE  THE  BEST  REEDS  YET” 


You  wot  rood*  to  play  thewi 
We  wot  rood*  to  trad,  thoia 

Tlie  1).  R.  Martin  Bb  ('larinK  reed,  now  In  lu  6th 
year,  hii  that  tip  ilealblllty  which  alrea  free  and 
easy  response  with  solid  full  tones,  because  It  is 
HAND-FINISHED.  In  reeds  It,  the  Up  that 
rounti,  and  HAND-FINISHINQ  takea  up  where 
urdlnary  machine  production  leaves  ofT. 

7  grades, — very  soft,  soft,  med.  soft,  medium, 
med.  hard,  hard,  and  very  hard;  from  only 
the  best  of  canes. 

Free  literature,  or  sample  4  for  ti-oo 
■u’here  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 


Orifiaalor  of  Hydre-Gradini 
Speciallilai  in  Bb  Clarinet  Reeds 
D.  R.  MARTIN  REED  COMPANY 
ELK  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


‘^et-  TJh,  dtnwak. 
'^ojVl  J'luJte,  QuneiionA, 

Send  Them  to  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  School  of  Rute  Playing. 
957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 
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Solo  tor  Interpretation  and  Technical  Study 
Acco.’dlnir  to  voten  received  you  have 
chosen  a  Kaiitaisir  by  Doppler  for  the 
next  flute  solo  to  be  studied.  Please  re¬ 
member  that  if  you  have  some  solo  that 
you  are  particularly  interested  in,  we’ll  be 
Klad  to  make  a  study  of  it  in  this  column, 
that  is,  of  course,  if  it  is  one  that  should 
be  popular  enouKh  to  appeal  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Eight  or  ten  flutists  have 
written  in  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not 
have  the  number  reviewed  last  month, 
but  they  had  ordered  it  so  that  they 
might  profit  through  this  instruction, 
.^ueh  letters  as  that  make  us  feel  that 
our  efforts  are  well  worth  while.  We  do 
so  want  to  be  helpful  to  those  that  desire 
help,  and  are  handicapped  by  being  iso¬ 
lated  from  a  really  fine  flute  teacher. 
SO — here  goes  for 

Fantsitid  Pastorals  Hon9roite 

by 

Francois  Doppisr  Op.  26 

This  number,  if  well  played,  will  prove 
a  delightful  offering  on  any  jirogram. 
Quite  naturally  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  interpretation  given  it  by  the 
soloist  (including,  of  course,  pro|>er  tun¬ 
ing  and  adherence  to  good  intonation)  has 
all  to  do  with  its  general  acceptance.  In 
order  to  do  this  solo  full  justice  much 
thought,  attention  and  careful  application 
towards  absolute  control  of  the  Angers, 
with  perfect  synchronixation  of  tongue 
and  fingers,  musicianly  phrasing  (taking 
breath  at  proper  places,  etc.),  playing 
rapidly-moving  passages  in  a  fine,  clean 
manner,  and  general  dynamics  as  indi¬ 
cated,  must  be  carefully  observed. 

First  of  all,  the  measures  must  be  num¬ 
bered  in  the  following  manner.  Start 
w!*h  the  beginning  of  the  Flute  Solo  as 
measure  No.  1.  Number  19  will  come  at 
the  low  C  sharp,  the  beginning  of  the 
first  cadenxa.  Number  20  at  (I,  after  the 
.second  pause  sign,  22  at  the  1st  U  aliove 
the  staff  with  the  pause  over  it.  No.  23 
at  the  E  with  the  pause,  24  at  A,  near 
the  end  of  cadenxa.  No.  25  starts  at  A, 
the  beginning  of  solo  following  cadenxa. 
This  iiumliering  takes  us  only  to  the 
Andantino  modemto,  so  let  us  study  this 
part  first.  Now,  measures  1  and  2  are 
much  alike,  in  that  the  second  note  of  the 
fourth  beat  is  the  one  to  be  accented. 
To  play  it  otherwise,  will  give  the  wrong 
rhythmical  effect.  Note :  Count  six 
beats  to  the  measure  from  No.  1  to  No. 
43.  If  in  doubt  about  the  “time”,  it  will 
pay  to  go  over  all  confusing  passages 
and  mark  them  with  down  and  up  beats. 
At  3  keep  1,  2,  and  3  right,  down  on 
last  C  sharp  of  measure.  Since  this  is 
your  solo,  you  may  keep  the  thumb  on 
the  B  flat  key  If  you  are  accustomed  to 
using  it  that  way.  Whenever  C  sharp 


appears  between  two  Ds  on  the  staff, 
it  is  always  well  to  finger  C  sharp  as 
advised  above.  1,  2  and  1  right  kept 
down.  The  little  mordent  at  8  should  be 
played  merely  as  a  triplet  of  G,  A  and  G. 
Finger  grace  note  at  11  aa  C,  with  Ird 
finger  on  2nd  triller  key,  and  touch  it 
lightly  with  your  tongue.  Same  at  15. 
At  19  (beginning  of  cadenxa)  let  C  sharp. 
E:,  G,  and  A.  constitute  first  down  beat, 
following  four  notes,  up  beat.  Then  In 
turn,  let  your  quarter  note  B  revert  from 
last  note  of  group  to  ist  note  of  group 
to  follow.  This  will  give  you  perfect 
rhythm  of  four,  to  the  G.  Take  plenty 
of  time  to  play  all  dilBcult  passages  In  a 
fine  "clean-cut”  manner.  This  Is  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  when  first  studying  this 
number.  L<et  all  mordents  following  be 
played  as  triplets,  and  keep  uHthin  key 
Hignaiusre.  In  most  copies  the  first  A  at 
39  is  written  a  16th  note.  It  should  be 
an  8th.  At  last  two  beats  of  40,  you 
will  find  written  there  “Harmonique.” 
To  get  the  desired  effect  here,  better  play 
the  high  A  with  regular  fingering,  but  use 
the  fingering  Indicated  In  the  lower  regis¬ 
ter  for  all  other  notes  In  the  recitative. 
For  the  last  note  change  from  false  fin¬ 
gering  to  regular  fingering  in  the  form 
of  a  slur.  This  effect  is  obtained  by  play¬ 
ing  with  embouchure  pinched  up  a  bit. 
Better  turn  your  flute  out  too,  otherwise 
it  is  very  apt  to  sound  flat  as  compared  to 
former  pitch.  Andantino  moderato.  L>et 
us  begin  numbering  our  measures  at  the 
11th  bar  where  the  flute  starts  on  F  sharp. 
Bars  1,  3  and  5  include  syncopation  and 
must  be  counted  as ;  Down  on  first  note, 
up  and  down  on  second  note,  up  on  third 
note.  Four  notes  to  each  beat ;  for  third 
and  fourth  beats  to  complete  measure. 
If  you  do  not  understand  this  perfectly, 
better  consult  your  director  and  ask  him 
to  help  you.  At  19  (Poco  plu  allegro) 
be  sure  to  play  in  strict  time  and  obeerve 
articulations.  Play  exactly  as  written  to 
end  of  movement,  cadenxas,  of  course, 
excepted.  Cadenxa  at  36  is  not  difficult. 
Notice  first  group  of  notes  is  nothing  but 
an  A  Major  scale.  Second  group  is  the 
same  except  for  the  extra  B  sharp  on 
middle  line.  Scale  and  arpeggio  patterns 
following  will  be  easily  read  and  under¬ 
stood  by  all  those  who  have  learned  all 
the  principal  running  chords  and  scales. 
At  44  the  second  beat  goes  down  to 
low  B.  Chances  are  that  you  cannot 
make  this  tone  on  your  flute.  In  that 
case  make  the  group  four  Instead  of  five, 
and  let  the  D  become  an  8th  note,  thereby 
representing  the  following  B  which  la  to 
be  eliminated.  At  59  and  60,  be  sure  to 
lightly  touch  the  little  grace  notes  with 
the  tongue.  Next  month  we  will  finish 
the  study  of  this  number  by  starting  at 
the  Moderato,  the  movement  directly 
ahead  of  us. 
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SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America’s 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America’s 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  are  “tops”  in  style,  de¬ 
sign.  appearance,  fit,  and  work¬ 
manship.  All  factors  considered, 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 
champions. 


Write  TODAY 
for  your  FREE 
copy  of  “Th« 
Croddocli  Bands- 
men.'  ’  —  chock-full 
of  prictical,  orig¬ 
inal  detign  ideaa. 
TclU  bow  to  de¬ 
velop  an  individ¬ 
ual  style — how  to 
get  greatest  value 
for  your  uniform 
dollars. 


IspQSIr 

Dress  up  your  Schott  Band  for 
its  important  Victory-Morale 
job  at  home.  This  is  Patriotic. 
We  have  ample  stocks  of  fine 
School  Band  Uniform  fabrics; 
a  wide  selection.  Write  us  for 
samples,  prices,  and  ideas  for 
smart  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 
IS  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IT e  Can  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 

Made  to  Order 
\  Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PEHIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO 
ta  iffin  St.  CMhUI  2,  Oto 


Highly  Approciattd  Letters 
Dear  Mr.  Fair:  Tour  flute  column  in 
The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  is  most  authen¬ 
tic  and  interesting.  You  are  doing  a  won¬ 
derful  work  for  our  young  flutists  and  I 
do  hope  that  you  will  keep  It  up.  Also 
I  must  mention  that  I  am  using  your 
Flute  Methods  and  think  they  are  line. 

— Mark  Biddle,  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

Dear  Mr.  Fair:  As  a  subscriber  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  a  constant 
reader  of  your  coiumn,  I  feel  that  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  believe  you  are  doing  more 
to  help  the  young  flutists  of  this  country 
than  that  of  any  other  flute  teacher.  This 
is  especially  true  of  ,\mbltious  students 
far  from  our  big  ci'.ies  who  are  denied 
the  privilege  of  consulting  finely-schooled 
flute  Instructors.  Also  I  must  add  that 
the  Anger  charts  in  your  flute  methods 
are  the  easiest  to  read  and  to  understand 
that  I  have  ever  seen. — Frank  H.  Hors¬ 
fall,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Note:  Mr.  Horsfall  is  a  flutist  of  fine 
reputation.  He  is  teaching,  and,  I  believe, 
is  first  flutist  with  the  Seattle  Symphony 
Orchestra. — R.  E.  F. 

Dear  Mr.  Fair:  “Over  fifty  members 
of  my  band  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  Columns  conducted  by  vari¬ 
ous  artist  Instrumentalists  are  highly  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  yours  is  not  the  least  among 
them.  You  are  doing  fine  work  for  our 
young  flutists  through  this  contribution 
and  through  your  methods,  which  we  use 
exclusively,  along  with  such  other  studies 
as  you  advocate.  If  your  next  I/.-cture- 
Recital  tour  brings  you  near  us,  please 
let  us  know  as  we  should  like  very  much 
to  engage  you  for  an  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  performance. — Josef  Oszuscik,  Super¬ 
visor  Public  School  Music,  Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi. 

Note:  We  happen  to  know  that  Mr. 
Oszuscik  is  doing  a  fine  job  at  Hatties¬ 
burg,  and  is  very  much  appreciated  by 
students  and  parents  alike. 

Piccolo  Troubles 

Question:  I  have  a  cylindrical  bore 

metal  piccolo  that  is  most  responsive  and 
of  good  intonation  throughout  the  whole 
register  except  for  the  high  F  sharj)  and 
G  sharp.  Also  the  high  A  is  uncertain 
and  difficult  to  play.  What,  If  anything, 
can  be  done  to  overcome  this  difficulty? 
P.S.  I  might  add  that  for  years  I  played 
prolessionally  and  know  that  the  fault  is 
not  all  with  me. — R.  D.  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Answer:  Your  difficulties  are  not  for¬ 
eign  to  the  kind  of  an  instrument  that 
you  describe.  If  you  will  close  the  D 
sharp  key  (4  right)  and  play  the  high 
F  sharp  and  G  sharp  with  regular  finger¬ 
ing.  you  will  probably  find  that  these 
notes  will  come  out  beautifully.  This  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  do,  especially  in 
rapid  passages.  We  would  suggest  that 
you  remove  the  D  sharp  key  entirely.  If 
by  so  doing  you  find  that  those  difficult 
tones  are  easier  to  play,  then  remove  some 
of  the  cork  by  means  of  sandpapering  so 
as  to  let  the  D  sharp  key  o|)en  to  such 
extent  that  It  no  longer  Interferes  with 
tone  production.  Such  procedure  is  almost 
sure  to  help  the  high  F  sharp  and  A. 
If  not  the  G  sharp,  then  finger  it  2,  3,  4 
left  with  2,  3,  4  right.  This  can  be  done 
with  ease  after  a  litle  practice.  If  this 
does  not  help  you  please  send  the  instru¬ 
ment.  to  me  and  we  will  make  a  special 
chart  for  you  providing  we  cannot  Im¬ 
prove  the  acoustical  properties  of  your 
piccolo. 

Embouchure  Troubles 
Question:  First  of  all  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  am  doing  weli  as  a  flute  instructor 
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BeaotifuJJy  Pictured 

COLORS  ^ 


Two  Style 
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CLOTH.... 

60  Shades 
12  Qualities 

li  desired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uniform  especially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners. 

Flags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  in  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


QUALITY 
BAND  UNIFORMS 

Immediate  Delivery 

All  Wool— Fast  Color 
Rainproofed  Material 

Union  Made  to 
Individual  Measure 

D.  KLEIN  &  BR0„  INC. 

Stylists  &  Criterions 
for  91  Years 

7IS-7l7-7lf  Arch  Straat 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  nt  what  you  have  in 
mind.  We  wtll  deiign  and 
submit  iketchea  and  de- 
■igna. 

Marcus  Rubens  Inc, 

Dept.  •,  *25  So.  State  St. 
Chicago  5,  Illinoie 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  for  CATALOG  No.  4  &  5 
— the  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

New  Numbers  Are  Being  Constantly  Added 


THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO.,  IN& 
Bolton  34,  Mass. 
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SLOVACEK 
MOUTHPIECES 
FOR  ALL  BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 

Illustration  It  of  an  ArtiiUe 
design  of  a  French  Hum 
Mouthpiece  (No  Funnel). 

We  manufacture  mouthpieces 
for  all  Instrumentt  with  all 
•orti  of  bores,  limi  and  cups. 
Also  make  to  special  orders. 
Also  oval  and  concaved  to  (It 
formation  of  teeth  and  Ups. 
Chambered'tone.  Rifled,  and 
Fluted  bores. 

See  jour  Bandmaster  or  Deal* 
er,  or  write  direct  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices.  Makers  of 
Mouthpieces  since  1929. 

SLOVACEK 
MUSIC  HOUSE 
WACO.  TEXAS 


Qualified  band  musicians, 
ages  14-17 

Offered  complete  tuition 
and  board 

as  a  music  scholarship,  along  with 
full  education  and  military  training 
at  an  eastern  Military  Academy 
with  highest  government  rating. 
Also  opening  with  scholarship  at 
military  summer  camp  for  period 
July  6  to  August  30.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  information. 

BOX  501  WAYNE,  PA. 


DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slide$  and  Valves 

Periect  lubrication  for 
a  1  i  d  «  s  and  valveB. 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
OB  velvot*  will  not 
gum;  prevents  corro¬ 
sion  and  wear. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Stores 

25c 


UNIQUE  AND  EXCLUSIVE  TROMBONE 
RECORDINGS  BY 

JACOB  RAICHMAN 

Th*  DUtinguUheci  Firil  Trombone  SoIoUt 
oi  the  Boiton  Symphony  Orchestra 

AN  ALBUM  OF  EIGHT  COMPOSITIONS  IN 
THE  CLASSICAL  STYLE 
Of  exceptional  interest  to  wind-players 
and  collectors  of  the  rare  and  unusual. 

Four  Records  (E^bt  Sides)  With  Album 
$4.75  (Including  Tax).  Order  C.  O.  D. 

P.  O.  Box  4,  Astor  Station.  Boston  23.  Mass. 


COMPLETE  CONSERVATORY 
HOME  STUDY  COURSES 

40  yearv  nf  lucpessful  training  In  Plano.  Violin.  Comet. 
Trumpet.  Saxophone.  Clarinet.  Guitar.  Mandolin — Voice, 
Kar  Training  and  Sight  Singing.  <*horal  ('onducting. 
Public  S<^tml  Munlc — Hlitory  of  Music,  Harmony,  Ad¬ 
vanced  (Ntmpoaltlan,  Arranging.  Ttie  only  home  study 
tchonl  tearhing  all  courses  leading  to  degree.  Bachelor 
of  Musir.  MAIL  COUPON  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 

Suite  U-333.  Tfir*  Oakwood  Blvd. .  Chicago  1*.  Illinois 

Send  catalogue  and  illUiitrctetl  lesson  for . 

.  course. 

Name  . 

Street  .  . 

City  . .stale . 

Give  experience.. . Age . 


along;  with  my  regular  Job  and  I  prefer 
that  my  name  not  be  used  In  publication. 
For  years  I  played  professionally  but 
some  time  ago  my  little  son  accidentally 
(of  course)  shot  me  in  the  lip  with  his 
air-rifle.  Since  it  has  healed,  my  em¬ 
bouchure  is  oft  to  one  side,  whereas  It 
used  to  be  exactly  in  the  center.  Should 
I  try  to  build  my  embouchure  in  the 
center  in  spite  of  the  lump  that  Is  there, 
or  should  I  be  content^to  play  on  the  side 
where  the  embouchure  is  as  natural  as  be¬ 
fore?  About  ten  years  ago  you  made  an 
extended  key  on  my  flute  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  shortened  Anger  through  acci¬ 
dent,  and  my  hat  is  in  the  ring  saying 
that  you  can  help  me  this  time. 

Ansu;er;  No  use  fighting  that  lump  on 
your  lip.  Many  flutists  are  compelled  to 
play  to  one  side  because  the  natural  'em¬ 
bouchure  lies  there.  Yours  truly  is  suf¬ 
fering  (or  is  he?)  from  the  same  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  aside  from  losing  many  nights' 
sleep  because  of  worry  over  having  a 
tooth  driven  through  his  lip  in  a  boxing 
bout,  he  has  known  no  further  troubles 
so  far  as  embouchure  placement  is  con¬ 
cerned.  lust  go  ahead  and  play  your  flute 
after  the  manner  that  seems  easiest  and 
most  natural  to  you,  and  we  are  sure 
that  in  the  end  ail  will  be  well.  AND — 


French  Horn  Column 

(Begins  on  page  25) 
interesting  informaton  about  your  major 
orchestra  horns?  What’s  the  latest  line¬ 
up  in  Indianapolis?  What  big  names  have 
returned  from  military  service  to  their 
old  stands  at  NBC,  Phllly,  Frisco,  or 
L.A.?  Speaking  of  N.B.C.  Symphony, 
have  you  heard  the  Mignon  Overture  horn 
solo  played  by  Arthur  Berv  on  Victor 
11-8545?  And,  do  you  notice  the  frequency 
of  horns  in  radio  dramas  such  as  "The 
r.K)ne  Ranger,”  "Red  Ryder,"  "Michael 
Shayne,  Private  Detective”?  Much  of  this 
work  is  done  by  B|>  horns  where  mini¬ 
mum  errors  are  vital ;  you  may  detect 
an  off-pitch  tendency  on  certain  sustained 
notes,  but  at  least  there's  no  blurbs, 
and  they  sound  very  much  like  F  horns — 
more  so  than  our  school  students  who 
actually  play  on  F  horns  and  sound  like 
mrllophones. 

At  a  recent  orche.stra  and  band  clinic 
held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  nine  horns  were 
lined  up  against  five  baritones  and  nine 
tul>a.s.  The  result  was  heartbreaking.  No 
fault  of  the  management:  they  did  what 
they  thought  was  educational,  they  did 
what  most  bands  in  the  country  do ;  they 
put  on  a  "safe”  show.  They  couldn't 
trust  the  horns  to  play  right  tones  nor  to 
sound  like  French  Horn.s,  so  they  Invited 
c,  bunch  in,  then  turned  the  brass  loose 
to  "drown  ’em  out.” 

Several  horn-playing  school  men  grab¬ 
bed  idle  horns  and  jumped  in  to  boost  the 
horns — Frank  Anarde,  music  education 
director  of  the  Tacoma,  Washington, 
Schools,  Walter  Welke,  your  horn  man, 
and  a  few  men  of  mystery.  Still  we 
couldn’t  turn  the  tide.  The  horns  were 
sunk  as  intended  by  the  composer,  ar¬ 
ranger,  publisher,  director,  and  the  play¬ 
ers  themselves.  While  this  was  in  band 
performance,  the  same  was  somewhat 
true  of  orchestra  performance. 

Now,  horns,  this  is  a  democracy  we 
live  in,  so  they  tell  us  in  school ;  no  one 
is  expected  to  take  things  lying  down. 
We  want  a  change  In  horn  orchestration 
and  bandistration  for  school  use.  Will  we 
get  it  without  asking  for  it?  Will  a  pub¬ 
lisher  rewrite  a  score  without  being  asked 
to  do  so?  Not  on  your  life!  We  must 


Speaking  of  Embouchures 
The  snake-charmers  of  India  use  a 
double  pipe  that  is  called  the  "Toomerte" 
or  "Poongee".  It  is  blown  through  nh* 
nose.  Various  kinds  of  nose  flutes  are  to 
be  encountered  in  Borneo,  South  America, 
Java,  Siam  and  the  Fiji  islands.  In 
Otahelte,  the  natives  often  spend  the  en¬ 
tire  day  lying  in  hammocks  playing  on 
their  pipes.  The  nose  flutes  are  ordinarily 
made  of  a  beautiful  scarlet-colored  wood 
or  reed.  It  has  four  or  five  finger  holes. 
It  has  a  "blow'  hole"  or  embouchure  at 
the  upper  end  very  much  the  same  as  the 
instrument  we  use  today  but  the  tone 
on  this  instrument  is  produced  by  blowing 
into  it  with  the  left  nostril.  These  flutea 
are  often  adorned  with  lines  and  figures 
scored  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes 
with  human  hair.  The  nose  flute  is  also 
found  in  Northern  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  However,  all  this  may  be,  we 
"nose’’  that  we  would  rather  play  our 
flutes  with  our  lips,  even  though  they 
may  be  a  bit  deformed  because  of  our 
son's  ambition  to  become  a  great  rifle 
marksman,  or  because  of  our  desire  to 
attain  the  reputation  of  a  Dempsey  or  a 
Gene  Tunney.  In  the  end,  it  seems  that 
the  power  of  Nature  seems  to  help  those 
who  help  themselves,  so  if  we  can't  make 
it  in  one  way,  maybe  we  can  in  another. 


prescribe  pretty  definitely  what  our  ideas 
are  on  sharing  the  "gravy’’  with  the  solo 
cornets.  We  must  get  and  plug  a  list  of 
selections  that  do  meet  with  our  specifi¬ 
cations.  When  these  numbers  enjoy  in¬ 
creased  circulation,  it  shows  we  mean 
business  when  we  say,  "Give  the  horns  a 
break,  too !’’  Get  a  pencil  out  and  tell 
your  heartbreaks  to  your  horn  column, 
and  what  you  want  done  about  it.  YOU 
are  the  Democracy ;  YOU  make  it  work. 

Advice  to  the  Cornetist 

(Begins  on  page  14) 

Concerning  mouthpieces,  I  am  not  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  "only  one  mouth¬ 
piece”  made.  I  suggest  a  mouthpiece  with 
a  medium  cup  and  medium  wide  rim. 
Manufacturers  of  first  line  instruments 
usually  supply,  with  the  instrument,  a 
mouthpiece  which  strikes  a  "happy  me¬ 
dium.’’  In  my  teaching,  I  suggest  the 
Bach  12  for  most  of  my  students,  but  my 
opinion  is  purely  personal.  While  we  are 
on  the  subject,  I  might  mention  that  a 
nicked  mouthpiece,  or  one  that  needs 
plating  can  be  irritating  to  the  lips. 

Opinions  on  the  method  of  vibrato  vary. 
I  have  heard  it  done  well  both  way.s, — 
slide  and  jaw.  However,  I  have  heard 
more  people  use  vibrato  successfully  by 
means  of  jaw  movement  than  by  moving 
the  slide.  The  slide  vibrato  is  the  easier 
to  use,  but  more  difficult  to  perfect 
Many  players  who  use  the  slide  vibrato 
have  difficulty  playing  in  tune  in  first 
position  and  in  controlling  the  speed  of 
the  vibrato  in  the  outer  positions,  and 
many  are  inclined  to  use  too  wide  a  vi¬ 
brato  (and,  quite  frequently,  too  slow). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  jaw  vibrato  comes 
slowly  at  first,  but  when  one  gets  "the 
hang  of  it,”  it  is,  to  me,  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  method  and  easier  to  control. 

No  physical  harm  can  come  from  using 
.the  jaws  to  produce  the  vibrato.  There 
Is  such  a  thing  as  throat  vibrato,  but  not 
many  players  use  it. — which  makes  most 
of  us  that  much  happier. 

Harmony  ’’self-taught’’  is  a  bit  tough. 
There  are  numerous  books  published  on 
beginning  harmony,  among  which  are : 
Applied  Harmony,  Book  One,  Alchlii- 
Jones,  and  Harmony  Book  for  Beginners 
by  Orem. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


1;  RECONDITIONED  Buescher  Silver-plated  BB 

J  KecorditiK  Bass  Horn  4  valve,  $225.00.  Bettoney 

H  Conservatory  Bassoon,  $125.00,  Kohlert  Military 

r  Ohoe,  $60.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Mellophone, 

I]  $75.00.  Buffet  Wood  B  Flat  Boehm  Clarinet, 

'  I  $135.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Baritone  Horn, 

$110.00.  York  Silver-plated  Baritone  Horn, 
a!  $100.00.  Besson  Silver-plated  Flueftel  Horn,  no 

'  case,  $60.00.  New  Buescher  Gold-lacquered 

Fluegel  Horn,  no  case,  $95.00.  Buffet  Wood 
Albert  System  Bass  Clarinet,  $165.00.  Buffet 
Wood  Albert  System  Alto  Clarinet,  $110.00. 
Kohlert  Wood  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet,  $200.00. 

I  Conn  Silver-plated  Upright  Alto  Horn,  $55.00. 

I  Hel)er  Gold-lacquered  Double  French  Horn, 

j  $190.00.  King,  Conn,  Buescher,  Martin,  etc.  “E” 

Flat  Alto  Saxophones,  $100.00  to  $125.00,  each. 

I  Buescher  Gold-lacquered  Baritone  Saxophone, 

$165.00.  Buescher  Silver-plated  Baritone  Saxo- 
,1  phone,  like  new,  $195.00.  Carl  Fischer  Silver- 

plated  Baritone  Saxophone  with  case,  $110.00. 
f  Lyon  &  Healy  Gold-lacquered  Bass  Saxophone 

with  case,  $195.00.  Buescher  Silver-plated  Bass 
J  .Saxophone  with  case,  $225.00.  Conn,  King, 

(Buescher,  Holton  Trombones  with  ca.se,  $75.00 
to  $95.00,  each.  Kin^  Silver-tone  trombone  with 
case,  $140.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone, 
$285.00.  King  Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone, 
$275.00.  Selmer  Wood  Conservatory  Plateau 
Oboe,  $285.00.  Pan-American  Ebonite  Con- 
M  servatory  Oboe,  $147.50.  New  Artley  Sterling 

I  Silver  Head  Joint  Boehm  Flute,  $160.00.  Conn 

;  Sterling  Silver  Boehm  C  Flute  with  extra  trill 

j  keys,  $185.00  Penzel  Mueller  Wood  Boehm  C 

I  Flute,  $60.00.  Conn  Metal  D  Flat  Boehm  Pic- 

||  colo,  $65.00.  Selmer  Silver  D  Flat  “B”  Pic- 

9  colo,  $110.00  Buffet  Military  English  Horn, 

1  $125.00.  New  Crack-proof  Cello,  $60.00.  Leedy 

J  Special  4  Octave  Xylophone  Marimba  with  trunk, 

$225.00.  Deagan  Artist  No.  264 — 4  Octave 
“  .Special  Xylophone,  $175.00.  New  Kay  (Swing 

(Master)  String  Bass  (crack -proof),  $275.00.'  Set 
of  Pedal  Tympani,  $225.00.  Set  of  Hand  Toned 
Tympani,  $1-25.00.  Conn  Gold-lacquered  E  Flat 
Bass  Horn,  $125.00.  Martin  Silver-plated  E  Flat 
‘  Bass  Horn,  $135.00.  New  25  Bar  Glockenspiel 
with  Harness  Cover  and  Mallet,  $57.50.  New 
Heavyweight  25  Bar  Glockenspiel  with  Harness 
r  Cover  and  Mallet,  $75.00.  Holton  Collegiate  Sil¬ 
ver-plated  BB  ^usaphone,  $200.00.  Schmidt 
(  Silver-plated  Double  French  Horn,  $250.00. 

4  Heckel  System  Bassoon,  $295.00.  New  Artley 

I  Sterling  Silver  Flute,  $225.00.  New  Pedler  Wood 

Professional  B  Flat  Clarinet  in  case  $175.00. 
Buescher  Gold-lacquered  BB  Sous^hone,  4  valve, 
$295.00.  York  Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone, 
$250.00.  New  W  F  L  Drum  Co.,  White  Lacquer 
ji  Drum  Outfit  with  tunable  Tom  Toms,  $185.00. 

!'  Leedy  2)4  Octave  Vibraphone,  $225.00.  York 

■  '  BB  Silver-plated  Recording  Bass  Horn,  $225.00. 

1;  King  Silver-plated  Bell  Front  Recording  Baritone 

li  Horn  with  case,  $140.00.  Set  of  Selmer  Silver- 

■<  plated  Full  Boehm  B  Flat  and  A  Clarinets  in 

1"  double  case,  $175.00.  Guy  Humphrey  Wood  Con¬ 

servatory  Oboe,  $190.00.  Penzel  Mueller  Wood 
B  Flat  Boehm  Clarinet,  $145.00.  Selmer  Full 
.  Boehm  Wood  B  Flat  Clarinet,  $150.00.  Conn 

I  Gold-plated  Alto  Saxophone,  $175.00.  Pan  Amer- 

I  ican  Silver-plated  Alto  Saxophone,  $90.00.  King 

j  Gold-plated  Tenor  Saxophone,  $195.00.  Holton 

f  Silver-plated  Tenor  Saxophone,  $135.00.  Couesnon 

Gold -lacquered  Baritone  Horn,  $60.00.  Couesnon 
]  Gold-lacquered  Alto  Horn,  $45.00.  William  S. 

J  Haynes,  French  Model  Sterling  Silver  Flute  and 
William  S.  Haynes,  Standard  Model,  Sterling 
Silver  Flute,  Will  Take  Trades.  King  Silver- 

g  plated  Alto  Horn  with  case,  $75.00.  Conn  5 

Valve  Double  Front  Bell  Recording  Euphonium 
g  with  case,  $210.00.  Ludwig  4  Octave  Marimba, 
$165.00.  William  S.  Haynes  Sterling  Silver 
Boehm  B  Flat  Clarinet,  $175.00.  Conn  Silver- 
plated  Tenor  Saxophone  with  case,  $145.00. 
Cetzen  Silver-plated  Comet,  Trumpet,  Alto  Horn, 
Mellophone,  and  French  Horn,  Mouthpieces,  at 
$2.50  each.  Getzen  Silver-platH  Trombone  and 
Baritone  Horn  Mouthpieces,  at  $3.00,  each.  New 
Electronuse,  Three  Input  Ampliffer,  $75.00.  Sei¬ 
ji  mer  Padless  Gold-lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone 

I  with  case,  $225.00.  Leedy  2%  Octave  Vibra- 

9  phone,  $225.00.  And  hundreds  of  other  instru- 

j  ments  available  for  immediate  delivery  at  Bargain 

1  Prices.  Write  for  Free  Bargain  List.  Adelson’s 

If  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 

I  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cont. 


FOR  SALE — Conn  oboe,  conservatory  system, 
covered  holes,  automatic  octave  key,  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Complete  with  case  and  zipper  case  cover, 
price  $300.  Marguerite  Smith,  1421  Arch  St., 

Philadelphia  2,  Penna. _  _  _  _ _ 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  METAL  French  system  flute, 
$195.00.  Selmer  wood  clarinet,  articulated  GS, 
$J65.00.  Martin  single  French  horn,  $150.00. 
King  silver  plated  baritone  horn,  case,  for 
$135.00.  Buescher  gold  plated  trombone,  $125.00. 
King  silver  plated  euphonium,  case,  for  $185.00. 
Conn  euphonium,  $135.00.  Penzel  Mueller  clar¬ 
inet,  $150.00.  King  BBb  recording  bass  horn, 
$175.00.  Olds  trombone,  $120.00.  Buffet  con¬ 
servatory  system  bassoon,  $150.00.  U.SA  BBb 
recording  bass  horn,  new,  $225.00.  Bettoney 
bass  clarinet,  $275.00.  Artley  sterling  silver  body 
and  head,  new,  $195.00.  Fuh  Boehm  system 
clarinet,  $135.00.  Hamilton  French  horn,  'new, 
new  case,  for  $175.00.  Martin  silver  plated 
tenor  saxophone,  $150.00.  York  mellophone, 
$60.00.  Buffet  A  clarinet,  $85.00  Martin  Flue- 
gel  horn,  $80.00.  Conn  clarinet,  $85.00.  Orsi 
Albert  system  bass  clarinet,  $135.00.  Conn  valve 
trombone,  $85.00.  Martin  Centennial  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  $185.00.  Pan-American  silver  plated  alto 
saxophone,  $95.00.  Dupre  A  clarinet,  full  Boehm 
system,  $75.00.  Holton  silver  plated  Eh  bass 
born,  $145.00.  Conn  baritone  saxophone,  $135.00. 
Martin  gold  lacquer  alto  saxophone,  $125.00. 
American  Standard  C  melody  saxophone,  $45.00. 
Conn  bass  saxophone,  case,  $195.00.  Dupre  metal 
flute,  $85.00.  Heckel  system  bassoon,  $295.00. 
Bettoney  Cadet,  new  flute,  $100.00.  Wm.  S. 
Haynes  flute,  $125.00.  Conn  gold  plated  C  mel¬ 
ody  saxophone,  $65.00.  King  clarinet,  $90.00. 
Selmer  Albert  system  alto  clarinet,  $95.00.  Buffet 
military  system  oboe,  $75.00.  Conn  Bh  soprano 
saxophone,  $50.00.  Moennig  Bros,  conservatory 
system  oboe,  $245.00.  Kohlert  alto  clarinet,  new, 
$295.00.  Conn  piccolo,  $75.00.  Conn  bass  trom- 
iMne,  $145.00.  Honi  French  style  flute,  $135.00. 
Kay  crackproof  cello  with  bag  and  bow,  new, 
$75.00.  Ludwig  and  Ludwig  Victory  Parade 
drums,  10x14,  $32.50.  Deagan  4  octave  xylo¬ 
phone,  $75.00.  Pedler  wood  clarinet,  never  used, 
$165.00.  Martin  Freres  alto  clarinet,  new, 
$300.00.  Conn  Victor  model  cornet,  $85.00. 
York  French  horn,  $150.00.  Indiana  brass  gold 
lacquer  baritone  horn,  case,  $110.00.  Barbier 
conservatory  system  oboe,  $225.00.  Buffet  wood 
clarinet,  $135.00.  Martin  trumpet,  $95.00.  Bet- 
tuney  sterling  silver  piccolo,  $110.00.  Buffet 
piccolo,  $65.00.  Martin  silver  plated  gold  bell 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cont. 


Ej  sousaphone,  $250.00.  Conn  gold  lacquer 
trombone,  $90.00.  Holton  gold  lacquer  trom- 
lK>ne,  $85.00.  Selmer  metal  clarinet,  $125.00. 
Lightweight  Glockenspiel,  $57.50.  Regular  Glock¬ 
enspiel,  $75.00.  Trombones,  trumpets,  cornets, 
priced  from  $50.00  up.  Alto  horns  $45.00  up. 
Baritone  horns,  $60.00  up.  Violin  outfits  $25.00 
up.  Viola  outfits  $35.00  up.  Hundreds  of  in¬ 
struments  available  for  immediate  delivery,  at 
bargain  school  prices.  Highest  prices  paid  for 
instruments.  Bargain  list  on  request.  Trades 
and  exchanges  solicited.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex- 
change  Co.,  454  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 
YORK  TRUMPET — Brass  $45.00,  King  trom¬ 
bone  silver  plated  $65.00,  BB  upright  bass  $55.00, 
Pepper  brass  baritone  $30.00,  Pedler  wood  clarinet 
like  new  $80.00,  Penzel  Mueller  clarinet  $75.00, 
Martin  flute  $65.00,  Leedy  drum  set  with  traps 
$75.00,  15"  heavy  band  cymbals  $35.00,  Orchestra 
Bells  $30.00,  Bell  lyre  $55.00,  Leedy  street  drum 
10x14  $i24.00,  Bass  drum  black  14x26  $25.00. 
What  do  you  need?  Write  me  as  I  am  getting 
in  instruments  every  day.  Crestline  Music  Shop, 
Crestline,  Ohio. 

DE  VOE’S  OF  PHILADELPHIA  have  the  in¬ 
struments  to  balance  your  band.  Write  for  our 
prices  before  ordering.  Shipped  to  accredited 
schools  on  approval.  Sousaphones — Conn  $240, 
Holton  $200.  Baritones — -Conn  $145  &  $05, 
King  $110,  Holton  $100.  Mellophones — King, 
Holton,  Conn  $75.  Trombones — Conn,  King, 
Holton  $75.  Conn  Alto  Horn  $50.  Conn  Alto 
Saxophone  $115.  Kohlert  Alto  Clarinet,  Boehm, 
Shopworn,  $195.  Wunderlich  Alto  Clarinet, 
Boehm,  $165.  All  above  instruments  silverplated. 
Master  Art  single  French  Horn,  lacquered,  $125. 
Buescher  silver  clarinet  $75.  Conn  Fluegel  Horn, 
gold  lacquered,  shopworn,  $85.  Sterling  silver 
flute,  French  model,  open  vent  cups,  $135.  De 

Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila.  24,  Pa. _ 

BUFFET  CLARINET,  oboes,  bass  and  alto 
clarinets,  string  basses,  recording  bass,  Haynes 
flute.  King  cornet,  and  many  other  bargains. 
Fine  repairs.  School  Music  Service,  Champaign, 
Illinois. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service:  Four  reeds,  $3.40; 
$10  dozen.  John  E.  Ferrell,  353S-A  Juniata  St., 
St.  Louis  18,  Missouri. 


Hattiesburg,  Miss., 

tand  Has  the  Habit  of  Winning 

Thay're  all  winners,  these  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  students.  Under  Josef  Oszuscilt  this 
organisation  took  championship  honors  in  marching,  concert  and  sightreading  in 
1945,  as  wall  as  several  individual  and  ensemble  honors.  And  they're  out  to  better 
their  record  this  year. 


See  Next  Page  for  More  interesting  Bargains 


February,  1945 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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That  Dizzy  Feeling 

{Begins  on  page  12) 
normal  conditions,  and  when  too  much 
acid  is  lost,  as  in  excessive  loss  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  “over-breathing," 
then  there  is  a  tendency  toward  al¬ 
kalosis,  or  a  blood  more  alkaline  than 
normal. 

The  dizziness  experienced  is  not 
due  directly  to  the  effect  of  alkalosis, 
but  to  a  profound  decrease  in  blood 
pressure. 

To  combat  this,  it  may  improve 
the  condition  to  practice  in  a  seated 
position,  thereby  decreasing  the  effect 
of  gravity  on  impeding  the  venous 
return  to  the  heart. 

Muscular  action  in  the  leg  muscles 
would  also  help  increase  venous  return 
(and  thereby  help  to  increase  blood 
pressure). 

Dizziness  does  not  contraindicate  a 
wind  instrument.  The  condition,  its 
cause  and  progress,  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  pupil  because  it  is  only 
temporary  and  will  disappear  as  soon 
as  breath  control  and  embouchure  are 
developed.  Practice  periods  should  be 
short  but  frequent.  In  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  one  pupil  could  practice  for  only 
short  intervals  for  three  months,  but 
much  to  his  own  surprise  he  developed 
out  of  what  he  had  considered  some 
perverse  disease  brought  on  by  play¬ 
ing  the  flute! 


DRUMS 

(Cont.  from  page  21) 

a  band  instrument  suitable  to  your  use, 
and  on  the  side  experiment  with  the  ma¬ 
rimba  after  you  have  obtained  a  grood 
foundation  on  the  band  Instrument,  or 
vice  versa.  You  will  then  be  well  fortl- 
fled  with  both,  and  in  time  one  or  the 
other  will  take  first  place  in  your  in¬ 
terests. 

Suggestion :  Many  drummers  would  like 
to  have  a  good,  solid  iron  drum  stand 
which  is  much  more  rigid  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  folding  stand  of  lighter  material 
but  oftimes  it  is  not*  thought  worthy  of 
the  cost.  Now,  if  you  use  music  stands 
with  heavy  iron  bases  and  you  And  one 
of  these  stands  no  longer  in  condition  for 
use  as  a  music  stand,  take  the  lower 
part  of  the  stand  and  unscrew  the  iron 
pipe  from  the  base.  Cut  off  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  of  the  pipe  on  the  threaded 
end,  re-thread  the  long  ]>art  containing 
the  thumbscrew  at  the  opposite  end,  and 
replace  in  the  iron  base.  Now  take  the 
top  section  of  your  oid  drum  stand  and 
set  it  in  the  top  of  the  iron  pipe,  using 
the  thumbscrew  to  bold  it  rigid,  and  you 
have  a  practical  drum  stand  with  a  heavy 
iron  base.  Some  music  stands  have  a 
metal  shimm  where  the  thumbscr^-  is. 
Knock  this  out  if  necessary. 

How  many  of  you  do  drum  ensembles? 
If  you  have  not  experienced  this  you 
have  missed  a  lot  of  fun.  Drum  duets, 
trios,  quartets,  and  ensembles  with  bass 
drum  and  cymbals  afford  wonderful  prac¬ 
tice  and  a  world  of  enjoyment.  Person¬ 
ally  1  enjoy  the  duets  most,  especially 
sight-reading  duets.  We've  had  a  good 
talk  together,  and  I'll  be  around  next 
month.  Can  I  help  you? 


Volume  16 

Just  a  FEW  Left 


Just  a  few  volumes.  They'll  go 
on  the  first  orders  received.  Many 
have  been  disappointed  in  past 
years  because  the^  neglected  to 
order  their  volumes  early.  Mail 
your  order,  now,  for  volume  16 
which  contains  the  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September,  1944 
through  June,  1945. 

Volumes  handsomely  bound  with 
stiff  cover,  durable  binding  fabric, 
gold  lettering.  Price,  $3.75  each 
volume,  plus  15c  for  postage. 

Send  your  order  todayl  Send 
$3.90  cash  with  order. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1 
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REED  MAjuNG— Cont. 

BASSOON  AND  OBOE  REEDS— Guarant«_ 
to  be  free  and  easy  vibrating  reeds  or  rehn 
them  for  full  refund.  Sharp  or  flat  reeds  to  sik 
your  instrument;  graded  strengths,  Mft,  medha^' 
hard.  Every  reed  tested  and  sterilized.  Obo% 
$1.25  each,  3  lor  $3.50,  $13.00  dozen.  BasaoM 
$1.50  each,  3  for  $4.00,  $15.00  dozen,  5c 
paid  for  your  used  oboe  reed  tubes.  Bob  Steveiu 

2751  Laguna  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. _  ^ 

CUSTOM  MADE  oboe  and  English  horn 
made  to  fit  the  customers’  special  require 
Every  reed  a  good  usuable  reed,  no  duds, 
for  trial  proposition.  Overhauling — repairing  ig 
all  its  branches.  Alfred  A.  WalM,  110  IndiaM 

Ave..  Providence,  R.  I. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds 
as  the  ones  I  used  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
chestra;  easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  intona 
Mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  $1.15  each;  6  for  $6 
Oboes,  English  horns,  new,  used.  Andre  Andra 
6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 

JACK  8PRATT  SIGNATURE  REED 
clarinet,  saxophone,  oboe,  bassoon  and  all  real 
instruments.  Carefully  hand  finished  and  paH 
sonally  tested  reeds  of  select  cane.  Sterilized  by  > 
G.  E.  Sterilamp  and  packed  in  attractive,  sa» 
tary  boxes  and  plastic  containers.  SatisfactiaW 
guaranteed.  Reed  making  tools  and  suppling 
Write  for  free  reed  offer.  P.  O.  Box  402,  Gteeni 

wich.  Conn. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  hand 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player's  reed.  Se 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,' 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  "A”  toning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  model,  $1.10;  3  for  $3.00.  Sold  direct  only.' 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,' 
New  York.  i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTO  POST-CARDS— 100— $4.50.  Krom-A-i 
Tone  500 — $7.00.  Photostamps  100 — $2.00,  san-; 
pies  on  request.  Enlargements,  cuts.  Williaa' 
Fiiline,  3141  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois,  jl 
GET  YOUR  MUSIC  READY  for  playing  and  : 
publishing.  Send  me  your  melody  for  free  advice, 
and  prices  on  arranging.  Ed.  Chenette,  Sham-  r 
rock,  Texas.  I 


CASH  PAID  FOR  GRADUATION  caps,’; 
gowns,  and  hoods,  regardless  of  quantity.  Lind- 
tier,  153-SM  West  33rd  St.,  New  York  City  1. 


FOR  SALE — Photos  of  famous  bands  ( 

Pryor,  Kryl,  Gilmore,  Buffalo  Bill,  N.  Y.  Wor 
Fair  of  1940,  Goldman,  U.  S.  Marine,  Etc.' 
Also  famous  artists  (Sousa,  P^.or,  Liberate 
Kryl,  Innes,  Goldman,  LaBarre,  Simon,  Clarks; 
Bellstedt,  Conway,  Creatore,  Thetford,  CusumanOk 
VanderCook,  etc.).  Write  for  price  list  of 
various  sizes  to — C.  H.  Larkin,  Joline  Avenue, 
Long  Branch.  New  Jersey. 


FORTY  GREEN  Mess  Jackets.  $120.00.  Forty 
hlack  orange  woolen  capes,  $120.00.  Sixty  uni¬ 
form  band  suits,  color  orange  green  gabardins 
material,  excellent  condition  $300.00.  Forto 
Shakos,  $80.00.  Forty  orange  plumes,  $40.01, 
Sixty  orange  black  cajM,  $120.00.  Twenty  sdk 
green  capes,  $40.00.  Fifty  white  single  breasted 
coats,  $100.00.  Majorette  costumes.  Shakos, 
Batons,  Directors’  coats,  suits,  caps.  Tuxedo 
suits.  Bargains.  Free  Lists.  M^llace,  241f 
N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  ewnets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  boms, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write 
us  what  yon  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446  Michigan 
Ave..  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


I 


